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Che Forest and Stream Platform Plank. 
“* The sale of game should be forbidden at ail seasons,” 
—Forest AND STREAM, Feb. 3, 1894. 


“SAM’S BOY.” 


In our issue of Dec. 2 will be begun the publication of a 
new series of “Danvis” chapters by Rowland E. Robinson, 
telling how Sam Lovel’s boy acquired the “art of being 
a boy.” 

BRITISH FOX HUNTING. 

A REviEw of the fox hunting situation in England, with 
a list of hunts, towns convenient to the hunting grounds, 
the number of couples of hourids kept by each hunt, their 
masters, huntsmen, whips, kennels, hunting days, etc., 
published in a recént number of the London Field, shows 
that the so-called “sport of kings” is in a gratifyingly 
sound and flourishing condition. Few American sports- 
men have any adequate conception of the magnitude of 
the fox hunting interests in England, of the vast sums of 
money expended in maintaining them, and of the general 
agreement everywhere there as to what constitutes the 
ethics of the sport. Old family packs, which have been 
kept up to a high standard of efficiency through many 
generations, are still preserved intact, and a number of 
new packs have been established. In the readjustments 
for the present year, such vacancies as have occurred in 
the masterships have been promptly filled, there always 
being others ready and competent to take the place of 
those who retired. 

Some of the fox hunting statistics will give a partial 
idea of the magnitude of the sport in Great Britain at 
the present day. Of stag hounds, there are in England 487 
couples, and of these the Devon and Somerset Hunt have 
fifty couples, the greatest number used by one hunt. The 
master of them is the Earl of Coventry. To Ireland 
III are credited; while Scotland has none. 

In foxhounds the greatest numerical strength appears, 
there being 6,215 couples owned by the different hunts in 
England, and of these the Blackmore Vale Hunt leads in 
the number owned, ninety couples being credited to it. 
Scotland has relatively the insignificant number of 365 
couples, fifty-seven of which belong to the hunt of the 
Duke of Buccleugh. Ireland has 895 couples, the Meath 
Hunt owning the greatest number of couples—sixty-four. 

Harriers are also strong in numbers, but they vary a 
great deal in size and “‘sortiness,” as a general resem- 
blance in type and breed characteristics is termed. They 
are classified as Stud Book, cross-bred, pure, modern, 
Welsh, mixed and old English harriers, and dwarf fox 
hounds and Southern cross, harriers with fox hound 
cross, harriers and beagle cross, black and tan and Old 
Southern, harriers and small fox hounds, the extreme 
variation in height of the packs enumerated being from 
sixteen to twenty-eight inches. Of this very variable 
lot, classed as harriers, England has 2,025 couples; Scot- 
land, the small number of sixty-seven couples ;.and Ireland 
has 391 couples. 

As to beagles, they seemingly are out of favor in Ireland 
and Scotland, no packs being credited to those countries, 
though England has of them 746 couples. 

Thus the list gives the large total of 11,302 couples of 
all kinds of hounds used in packs, and affords data from 
which to gain an idea of the magnitude of the fox hunting 
interests which are maintained by the sportsmen of Great 
Britain. These packs are hunted from two to four days 
a week in proper season, as a -general rule, and this in 
turn necessitates the maintenance of large stables of 
horses to. properly mount the master, huntsmen and whips 
of the various packs. Frequently, when hunting, one or 
two horses are held in reserve for them. Many such 
stables have from fifty to one hundred horses. 

A notable feature of the sport.is the sustained and. en- 
thusiastic interest and active participation in it by its 
devotees from youth to advanced age. The passing of the 
years neither lessens their hunting ardor nor impairs 
their stamina and dash in the difficult cross country riding 
after the swift hounds. A case in. point, one-of many, is 
that of Mr. John Crozier, Master of the Blencathra Hunt 
at’ present, as he has ‘been for the last sixty years, he 
succeeding his father as Master in 1839; at his age, men 
are more prone to the telling of what they have done than 
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Wire fencing in a number of sections of Great Britain 
offers a serious modern. problem for the hunters, for it 
interferes to.a serious extent with the riding and best en- 
joyment of the sport. A long purse, however, is a 
great aid in such matters, and it is suggested that the 
hunts pay for the taking down of the wire fences in the 
fall and the putting up of them in the spring. There is 
less of friction between farmer and hunter in England 
than there is between the same classes in America, though 
when crops are ridden over in the former country, which 
is not a common incident, there is likely to be dissatisfac- 
tion at the act. Still no class is more opposed to unneces- 
sary damage to the farmers’ interests than are the hunters 
themselves. 

The foregoing will give the American fox hunter a 
general idea of the high degree to which fox hunting is 
organized and specialized in Great Britain, and the dis- 
tinct manner in which it is conducted as compared with 
fox hunting in America. From the breeding and weeding 
out of the packs with a view to secure good voice, uniform 
speed and “sortiness,” to the breeding of hunters which 
are weight carriers, jumpers and good runners, every de- 
tail of it has strict attention; but while England may sur- 
pass America in the matter of equipment as it pertains to 
fox hunting, it cannot surpass us in the matter of enjoy- 
ment. 





A TYPE THAT HAS PASSED. 


THe rhyming story concerning old John Nelson, 
printed in our issue of Oct. 28, recalls a picturesque fig- 
ure of old times who may ‘have been familiar to many of 
our Western readers. Whether the story told is actually 
true or not makes little difference. It might have been, 
and it is certain that John Nelson: bore the reputation, 
which he deserved, of taking great delight in imposing 
on people. Even now it is difficult to restrain.a smile 
when we recall one of his methods for astonishing those 
who did not know -him well. He would appear to be 
seized with a violent fit of coughing, which: would end 
by his blowing from one of his nostrils a ‘bullet, and 
as he picked this up from the grond and held it in his 
fingers, looking at it, he would gravely tell the bystander 
that this ball had been in his head since 1856. Those who 
had much association with him have seen him produce 
that bullet in just that way a dozen times. 

John Nelson was an old-timer and probably was on the 
plains nearly twenty years before the coming of the rail- 
road. His wife was an Ogallala Sioux woman, and his 
children probably now live on the Pine Ridge reserva- 
tion. He was a fairly good example of the old-time 
mountain man, slightly modified, of course, from the 
types of which we have examples in those delightful books 
on the old West written by Ruxton, Garrard, Kendall, 
Gregg, and later by Parkman. 

Most of these old-time mountaineers were mighty men 
of their hands, reckless, daring, and withal so trained in 
the outdoor life of mountain and plain that they were 2s 
crafty as the panther and as astute as the savage. In their 
dealings among themselves and with their employers 
they were usually honest and honorable, but they pos- 
sessed a keen sense of humor and delighted in “fooling” 
the pilgrim, whose newness to the West miade him in- 
credulous sconcerning many strange matters which to 
them were commonplace, and whose thirst for informa- 
tion led him to ask what they termed “fool” questions. 

Old Jim Bridger was typical of this class, and perhaps 
the best known; another was Kit Carson, who received 
so much newspaper notoriety; but neither of these was 
any better equipped for living his life than hundreds of 
others whose names have seldom or never been heard of. 
Another contemporary of Bridger, who recently died, 
and was as good if not a better man, was old Jim Baker, 
who passed his last days on Snake River, in northwest- 
arn Colorado. 

Many of the mountaineers devoted the earlier years of 
their life in the far West to trapping the beaver. Later, 
when the beaver became scarce and its fur ceased to be 
fashionable, they developed an adaptability in other direc- 
tions. Some became guides and scouts at army posts, 
leading through tnknown regions small bodies of troops 
engaged in mapping new territory, or guiding’ and scout- 
ing for other commands of troops in the Indian wars of 
the times, Others still took service with the different 
traders, who had already pushed their stores far out into 
the Filles country, Wid petfected fare for'theis emphepaty: 
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Loading with trade goods his wagon hauled by bulis, and 
taking with him his Indian wife and children, the soli- 
tary trader journeyed over the country in search of the 
camps of friendly Indians. When he entered such a 
camp, he took up his residence with some chief or prin- 
cipal man, and from his lodge traded his goods for robes 
and furs or dried meat. The lives of these wandering 
traders were full of incident, yet very little concerning 
them has a place in literature. Even the fact that they 
once existed as a considerable class has been forgotten, if 
it was ever known. Yet their doings are truly a part of 
the history of the old West, and for that reason deserve 
to be recorded, though indeed it is now almost too. late 
to gather from original sources the material for such a 
volume. Perhaps some of this history may find a place 
in the promised volume of Mr. Ripley Hitchcock’s “Story 
of the West,” which is to be devoted to the trapper. 

Of the men who took part in that old life, which to 
commonplace dwellers in the East, and in the present 
West, for that matter, would now seem so marvelous if 
the half of it could be told, a few of those still living may 
be recalled by name. O!d Bill Hamilton was recently 
living on the Stillwater, in Montana; John Baker,, a 
brother of Jim, lives, or did very recently, on Snake River, 
in northern Colorado; Wm. Rowland, who was with Gen. 
Stansbury when he surveyed the Great Salt Lake about 
1850, lives on the Muddy, in Montana; Henry Choquette, 
employed by the American Fur Company on the upper 
Missouri River in 1844, and John Monroe, who was reared 
in the Piegan camp, live in northwestern Montana. A 
few others of more recent date occur to us, but they are 
very few. 

When it is remembered that the old-time West disap- 
peared forever twenty years ago, it is not strange that 
but few of its heroes are left alive to-day. . Their lives 
were full of danger and hardship, yet though frequently 
engaged in fights with the Indians, and even some- 
times quarreling among themselves, these dangers did 
less to thin their ranks than hardship and exposure, which 
oftentimes shortened their lives and caused their death at 
a comparatively early age. The period at which they 
chie ‘fly flourished was from 1835 to 1860, and to-day one 
may count almost on the fingérs of one hand the men of 
his acquaintance who yet survive from that period. Even 
these are growing old and in the natural course of events 
must soon pass away. When the last of them shall be 
gone, the sole living links which bind the present to that 
heroic past will have been broken, and the prowess of the 
men of those ancient days will be but a memory indeed, 








SNAP SHOTS. 


A fact of exceeding interest in its bearing on fishculture 
and the restocking of exhausted rivers is the appearance 
of salmon in considerable numbers in rivers running into 
Lake Ontario from the south. Persons whose memories 
go back forty or fifty years recollect distinctly when sal- 
mon were more or less abundant in the Salmon, the 
Oswego and other rivers which they ascended to spawn. 
The building of dams destroyed the salmon fisheries. At 
very rare intervals within the past twenty-five years an 
occasional salmon has been taken by the net fishermen 
in Lake Ontario, but within that time such a thing as a 
run of salmon in any of these streams has been absolutely 
unknown. Nevertheless, for some days past large num- 
bers of salmon have been seen jumping and playing’ in 
Salmon River, in Oswego county, N. Y. The fish are seen 
below the dam at the Box desk works, and are stopped 
by this dam, which they constantly try to ascend. A 
number have been caught and are said to weigh from 
eight to ten pounds. An effort will be made to make 
some changes in the dam, which it is hoped will permit 
the fish to ascend. The appearance of these fish should 
afford great encouragement to those interested in restock- 
ing our old salmon streams. It will be very interesting 
to know from what plant these came. 





Charles F. Imbrie, of the firm of Abbey & Imbrie, died 
at his home in this city, last Friday, Nov. 3, aged fifty- 
one years. Mr, Imbrie had an acquaintance with anglers 
the country over, and the announcement of his death will 
be received with widespread regret. In business life he 

was known aS an énergetic and successful man, with! 
varied interests; and his-many-sidedness is well illustrated 
by the fact that-he found recreation in such diverse fields 
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Che Sportsman Courist.. 
The Palolo Anniversary. ~ 


Just about this time the ardent sportsman will be 
reckoning up the days and the stars and the blossoms 
of the trees according to a legendary schedule in order 
to determine the coming of the Palolo—that is, if he is 
a South Pacific sportsman. There is a close season on 
palolo. The open season lasts less than three hours in 
the year, and no one ever took palolo out of season. It 
is not that the primitive islanders of the South Sea have 
any game laws, nor if they had any would they be at all 
likely to observe them. Nature herself regulates the 
preservation of this game. When the close season is 
on the palolo is shut up in a box as tight as a drum, and 
the very keenest search fails to disclose a single speci- 
men in the reef pools, which at the appointed time will 
writhe with them. Something like a game law, that is, 
jor it is automatic and self-administering, with no need 
of game wardens and penalties. 

Worms are intimately associated with fishing; in many 
cases a necessary preliminary. But to go fishing for 
worms is a novelty in the line of sport, and one for which 
it is absolutely necessary to go to the uttermost parts of 
the earth and to be there promptly on time. That is all 
that the palolo is—a wriggling worm of the sea. But 
the South Sea people know no greater delicacy. Its 
coming marks for them the beginning of the year. They 
iravel long distances to reach the reefs where the palolo 
is known to come, and more than one savage battle has 
arisen because access to a favorite reef has been forbid- 
den by earlier comers. 

The habitat of the palolo is restricted to the South 
Pacific and to a circumscribed area within the torrid 
zone. It is unknown outside of certain coral reefs in 
the three central archipelagoes of Samoa, Fiji and Tonga. 
Even within its area the worm is by no means widely 
distributed, for it is only certain narrow strips of coral 
reef which affurd a home for the animal. Thus on the 
whole of the north coast of Upolu there is only one 
strip of the fringing reef, less than half a mile in length, 
where the worm is ever found. The line of separation is 
drawn as sharply as though by a wall; but the most care- 
ful examination of the reef corals reveals no apparent 
distinctive difference which might account for this phe- 
nomenon on the score of difference of surroundings. 
Furthermore, the coral beds in which palolo are known 
to thrive present the most wide differences among them- 
selves in the matter of the genera of corallines and corals 
that form the reef. It is a mystery, but where all con- 
nected with the life history of the animal is so mysterious 
one additional puzzle makes little difference. 

This South Sea worm has taken its place in systematic 
zoology, and may be found in the larger cabinets, with 
its double Latin name attached. Gray, the English 
zoologist, identified the worm from preserved specimens, 
placed it among the annelids, and erected for it a special 
class, Corallicole, in which it is represented by the unique 
genus and species Palolo viridis. That does all very well 
for systematic purposes of science. When it comes to the 
life history of the worm the primitive savages of the 
islands may be in dense ignorance of its scientific name 
and place in the scale of nature, but they know the really 
essential point of when and where and how to* get the 
worm, and biology as yet knows no more, if so much. 
This account of the palolo is derived from personal 
observation and from ‘careful talk with the oldest Samo- 
ans, who yet retain the knowledge that belonged to their 
race before the white people came upsetting things in 
general. 

The most striking of the mysteries of the palolo. is its 
period. Other animals know no calendar; the palolo 
keeps account of time, and makes its appearance with 
strict attention to schedule. For a small part of just 
one day in the whole year it comes within sight of men 
and then goes into retirement for another year. There 
is a mystery that will call for much study how a marine 
worm can reckon the days and months and. never fail 
to appear at its appointed season. 

White people with their calendars compute that the 
palolo is due at dead low water in the night of the third 
quarter of the moon nearest the first of November. But 
as that reckoning involves both the solar and the lunar 
months it is apparent that it will be bringing the palolo 
earlier and earlier each year. But the palolo does not 
do any such a thing: it follows its own. schedule and 
adjusts lunations to the sun and to the sidereal year with 
the utmost precision. The white men have never yet 
been able to predict when the palolo will apply the cor- 
rection for the difference between the lunar calendar and 
the sun’s year, and for that reason the calendar computa- 
tion finds itself sometimes a full lunation ahead of the 
worm. 

The Pacific islanders are wiser. They are very wise 
indeed in regard to anything to eat, and their computa- 
tion of the palolo is never known to fail. 
old Samoan gives this method of forecasting the single 
day of this strange fishing: When the aloalo comes into 
flower with its gorgeous cardinal spikes of bloom on 
bare branches overhanging the sea; when three other 
shrubs which it would be hard to identify for any for- 
eigners but the botanists are covered with blossoms; 
when the trees are ptttting forth their new shoots, then 
you may know that the palolo moon is near. Then you 
scan the heavens for further signs. When the “carrying 
pole,” which -is the Belt of Orion, has set; when you 
can no longer see the constellations known to native 
astronomy: as the Man and the Duck—then you may be 
sure that the palolo fishing is close at hand. Now you 
watch for the moon. When you have had the right 
signs on the trees and in the sky, the moon enables you 
to fix the exact dav of the fishing; the new moon, which 
follows these signs, is the one on which to reckon, and 
its third quarter is the time for the mysterious worms 
to come to the surface. 

It is only the very sage Samoans who can forecast from 
these elements. Tt is an art now rapidlv passing away. 
The modern islanders. who have lost much of the wisdom 
of the sky and the forest, keep a‘careful count of the 
days since the last palolo, That is a duty of the prin- 





A very wise 


ci talking man of each village. For his fishing 
calendar he has a small basket, which is hung out of 
the way on one of the rafters of his house. For his 
further provision he has nine black pebbled nine red and 
green feathers of the island pafrakeet, and three leaves. 
Each day after the palolo he-drops into the basket one of 
the black pebbles. On the ninth day the last pebble 
goes into the basket, and on the tenth day all the peb- 
bles are turned out and a feather put in their place. Thus 
a feather is put into the basket every tenth day, as 
reckoned in the interval by the pebbles. On the hun- 
dredth day he turns out’ nine feathers and nine black 
pebbles and puts a leaf in their place to denote a hundred. 
When the basket holds three leaves, five feathers and four 
pebbles the palolo is due next morning. This interval 
of 354 days is good for two years. On the third it is 
necessary to reckon 384 since the last palolo fishing. 

These are the methods by which white and savage 
men keep the reckoning. How the worm itself down 
deep in the coral knows when its one day has come 
around, what force.of nature brings it up to spawn on 
that day, and no other, is a mystery all unsolved. 

The worm is of about the girth of a thick twine. Its 
length is much dependent on circumstances, for it is very 
fragile, and drops asunder at the joints when caught, so 
that it is difficult to estimate what the original length 
was. Specimens which have been carefully floated out 
have measured more than 30in. Whether long or short, 
the girth of the animal seems constant. Museum speci- 
mens are invariably in fragments, and therefore are of 
no assistance in determining this point. 

The head of the palolo is involved in considerable 
doubt. Gray, who established the place of the animal 
in zoology, pictures its head as marked with three spines, 
of which the central one is a little the longest, the three 
being arranged like a trident projecting forward from the 
top of the head; eyes are represented at the base of the 
spines; behind the spines is an oval depression, into 
which projects backward a short spine. This seems to be 
a mistake of some sort, for careful observation has failed 
to show a living palolo with a head corresponding with 
that description. Really the head of the worm is a 
blunt termination and distinguished from the other seg- 
ments only by its greater length and the absence of the 
lateral bristles. The rings of the body are flattened out 
into a slight keel at each side, and on these keels each 
segment has a bunch of bristles at each side, apparently 
for use in swimming. There is a breathing hole in the 
middle of each segment, the series showing as a line of 
dark dots along the worm from tip to tail. The last six 
segments taper down to the tail, which is ornamented 
with two long and two short spines. The males ‘are 
white or reddish; the females range from dark green to 
black. 

If this were all there is to the palolo it would amount 
to no more than a curiosity. of zoology. The South 
Sea Islanders, however, have neither knowledge nor 
care for these details and problems. To them the sea 
worm is the raw material for such a gorge as is dear 
to the savage nature. ~ 

When the white men’s calendar and the count of leaves 
and red feathers-and-black pebbles and the wisdom of 
the stars and the blossoms all agree that palolo day is 
at hand, the Samoans who live on beaches where the 
worm does not rise paddle‘ off to visit more highly 
favored communities. Very few come to Apia, for its 
fishery is but small, and theré is not room for a hundred 
canoes in the pools of its scanty half-mile of productive 
reef. In Savati there is an abundance of the delicacy, 
and on the south coast of Upolu there are famous fish- 
eries, 


The night before Palolo it is just as well to go to bed 
early, for it is going to be an early start in the morning. 
The Samoans go promptly. to sleep, with the exception 
of one detailed to keep the watch. At 3 o'clock his 

+ shout rings out as he calls the rapidly falling tide and the 
rising into view of the coral patches, for the moon at its 
last quarter has little power to illuminate, and does no 
more than make ghosts and .phantoms of things seen. 
The signal is passed from house to house, until the 
village is fairly ringing with glad acclamation. Each 
Samoan brings his paddle from the house with him, 
the canoes are drawn up in line beneath the cocoanuts 
at the edge of the beach and the launching is simple. 
Little time is lost in.getting under way, and the fleet 
«heads out directly for the well-known fishing ground. 
Samoan canoes draw little, and if only there is as much 
as 6in. of water it will serve as a channel. Thus the 
fishers edge themselves into pools within the reef, where 
they hope to find a bounteous supply. And still the tide 
goes out as if it were never to come baek, and more 
and more of the reef appears on every side. Some have 
made a miscalculation. Instead. of being in a pool they 
find themselves high and dry on the coral, with the tide 
still falling. Then they must carry the canoe fgom pool 
to pool in search of water,.to float it, and all the while 
their friends are jeering them: It is a noisy gathering. 
If they are not poking fun at the unfortunate or scolding 
those who trespass on some favored pool they are at 
least singing. And still the tide goes out. 

Only a few feet away are the seaward breakers. Stead- 
ily the great. waves sweep in relentlessly from the sea. 
They comb over and beat ‘in thunder and tumult on the 
coral wall. Theair is filled with their salt spume; yet 
not a ripple passes the barrier to disturb the fishing 
fleet- under the protection of the great wall of the barrier 
reef. The thin edge of the moon is riding higher, but 
the pallid light, which makes even the brown faces seem 
green, is not from the moon; it is the blanching eastern 
sky that goes before the dawn. The pools grow smaller 
and smaller, and the struggle grows greater to get 
within some pool and ,not be left behind on the coral 
as the tide goes out.. But now the older men shout for 
silence. and the command of the aged has weight with 
these skylarking’savages. The old men are scanning the 
surface of the pools, and now and then they sweep with 
their nets. The'tide goes out. no more—no more of the 
reef darkens the surface; it is slack water. It is now but 
a auéstion of moments until the worms come forth. 

There is only one sort of net that is any good for palolo 
—a piece of caer et Sontentes a _— twig 
or a leoned bamboo a ‘about the size of a: pocket 
handkerchief. With this the surface is skimmed, and the 
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water can flow off sufficiently rapidly to preservethe worm 
ip large pieces if not entire. 


It is dead low water. The tide must ony turn this 
very minute. There is no wind at that time of day. The 
dawn calm broods over the sea. Not a ripple shimmers 


the water. There is not a sign anywhere of living thing 
in that water. You can feel the tension of the scene, and 
though it is your first palolo fishing, there is a contagion 
in the enthusiasm of those about you. You strain your 
eyes at the surface of your pool and sweep it with your 
net. Lucky if you are not cheated by some dark twig 
of coral, to the destruction of your met. There is not a 
living thing in that water, amd you feel the chill of the 
summer morning and wish that you had not come. All 
at once, amd at once from every side of you, you hear 
the shout, “Ta palolo! U-U-U! Ta palole!” (‘Struck 
palolo! Oh, ho! Struck palolo!”) 

You feel like paddling to see the find, forgetful that 
the tide has locked you in your own pool and that you 
have not Samoan feet to run unhurt over the jagged 
coral. All of a sudden you bethink yourself to look at 
your own pool, bare as you knew it to be. Bare? did you 
say? Why, it's fairly alive with masses floating up from 
the coral grove over which you are poised. You sweep 
your net and find that you have a bunch of wrigglers in 
it. Details are impossible in the obscurity, but you are 
moved to raise the Samoan cry, and on your own account 
you shout, “Ta, palolo!” Better rest content at that, for 
it is only long years in the South Sea can teach the way 
to give the rest of the call. Now, never mind the shout- 
ing—scoop! Palolo comes but ance a year—scoop! Don’t 
discourse to anybody about the zoological mysteries, but 
scoop. Fill your bucket with the worms and let them 
writhe and wriggle while you scoop more to bear them 
company. Scoop as fast as you may, the same spot 
yields just as many worms, no matter how quickly you 
can get your net cleared. This lasts for about half an 
hour; certainly not longer. That is, it takes the worms 
that length of time to get clear of their coral nests. After 
that time you can scoop your pool quite clear and no more 
will come into view. If left to themselves in the pool 
the worms remain on the surface between one and two 
hours in a living scum. Then they sink to the bottom 
and are lest to sight in the tangle of the coral before 
the sun rises, all the islanders being convinced that the 
first ray of sunlight kills any belated worm. 

While you are scooping you will make your first essay 
at tasting the savage delicacy. It may well be said that 
the eating of worms is an acquired taste, and it is just 
as well to make the first experiments under the cover of 
darkness. At any rate, you have carefully picked out one 
of the least of these worms, my brethren, and have in- 
serted it gingerly over the lips. To your surprise—and 
most likely to your disappointment—everything seems 
just as it was before. You taste nothing beside a little 
salt water, and there is no fierce lashing about of the 
worm in your mouth and midst, as you have foreboding- 
ly imagined. But that’s not the way to eat palolo. It 
should be served raw, of course. Sunlight is fatal to 
palolo, and for that reason the islanders cook only so 
much of the catch as they find themselves unable to 
consume before the sun rises. But cooked in leaves; it 
is coarse, and not at all to be considered. It is like the 
oyster, and cannot bide the fire. Take a handful of the 
worms freshly caught. and let the sea drain off; now 
“scoop” them up and leave the rest to nature. After 
they have passed the palate, the tongue begins to smack 
of the flavor that in our knowledge is associated with 
the sweet scallop. and that’s what the palolo tastes of. 

Any one can acquire the taste for palolo. But it is 
not to be recommended, for it’s a long and weary way to 
the South Sea, and it is hardly worth while cultivating a 
taste that can be appeased only once a year, and that 
in the gray of the dawn 10,000 miles away. 

LLEWELLA Prerce CHURCHILL. 


The Side-Saddle. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


“Although for feats of horsemanship unfit, 
Some things about the saddle I do remember yet.” 


Therefore please let me suggest that you make the 
proportionate danger to a woman from a broken saddle 
girth, as compared with the danger to a man, more than 
it really is. In either case the rider is mighty apt to get a 
fall, and how serious the results of that fall will be de- 
pends pretty much on how one alights. The only serious 
accident to any of my family from riding was the breaking 
of - arm of my son by a fall resulting from a broken 
girth. 

Again, the danger of a woman’s skirts being caught by 
the pommel can be greatly lessened by a strip of elastic 
from horn to horn, thus making a slide to carry her skirts 
free, and the open “safety” stirrup often acts well in case 
of being thrown and prevents her being dragged. 

This, however, is all I can think of in mitigation of 
your condemnation of the side-saddle, and every other 
consideration is against it. With the best men’s saddles 
(all of English make, I must confess) with the detach- 
able stirrup leathers, I believe it is impossible for a rider 
to be dragged by a fodt, no matter which way he is 
thrown or which foot is caught in the stirrup iron. At 
least I have known several cases of a rider being thrown, 
or his horse falling with him, and in every instance the 
stirrup leather came off, with the stirrup on the foot. A 
young girl known to me often rides a small horse of mine, 
to which she is much attached, and always riding astride; 
and while she prefers her own western saddle, I have 
persuaded her to use my English one, just to set my mind 
at rest about a dragging accident. 

But is not riding astride by ladies much more common 
than your editorial would indicate?. I know three young 
ladies and girls, very well bred, raised in the far West, 
who always ride thus, and this summer in Northampton, 
Mass.,. I several ‘ti saw a lady astride of her horse, 
etal tear te ne aE. Most 
certainly there.is nothing in remotest degree immodest 
about it. The divided skirt is a mystery to me, but T 
coche ae roe skirts a lady rane astride 

well,’ with no appearance either im- 
modesty or ungracefulness; for only a few weeks since 
T saw a young lady whe was driving one of several teams 
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in a driving party, come down from her seat and take the 
place of the mounted aide-de-camp who was riding, and 
to me, she looked just as she did when regularly got up 
for riding. Let any sensible woman, once try riding 
astride, and the vastly superior comfort and convenience 
of that position over hanging on by a side will brace her 
up to a height much above any considerations of “looks,” 
and she will have the safety consideration as a make- 
weight. W. "Wane. 

OaxmonrT, Pa. ’ 


A Boston correspondent, C. H. A., writes: 

Your editorial on “The Side-Saddle” is admirable. The 
side-saddle is a humbug and a senseless thing. In the 
Grand Cafion and the mountains of southern California 
last summer women always rode astride, and no one ever 
thought of it, except a few novices among the ladies 
themselves, and presently they had things far more im- 
portant and interesting to think of. 

The guides won't take them ‘any other way, and are 
perfectly right. If it be said that to ride astride is very 
trying to a stout woman, it should be replied that so is 
horseback riding to such a person anyway. It should be 
simply the question of whether they want to ride at all 
or not. If we can only ever get womankind to have sense 
and sand enough to do a few of these obviously sensible 
things! All sensible men just want them to, but they are 
more afraid of women than of the very evil one. 

I saw a young lady the other night riding astride on 
the boulevard in Newton, and she had a firm seat and 
looked more than all right. 





The gratifying announcement comes irom Cleveland 
that the Health Protection Association of that city pro- 
poses a crusade against the side-saddle. 


Cruising on the Gulf Coast. 


Fort Myers, Fla., Oct. 30.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The Maud and Kingfisher, cruising yawls, arrived here 
to-day at 9:30 A. M. We have been out fourteen days, 
and nearly every hour has been jib and dandy weather, 
and so we have made short runs and have left the birds 
alone. We go from here up the Caloosahatchee and shall 
try to get to Okeechobee ; but the insects may head us off. 
In case that happens we will hunt salt water again, and 
at all events you shall hear from TARPON. 


Qlatuyal History. 
Careless Ornithology. 


SoME one has said that it is better to know a few 
things which are so, than a good many which are not so. 
It would seem as if many who wrote about birds preferred 
to tell us things which are not so, instead of taking the 
trouble to find out whether the things they write are so or 
not. Here are some examples noticed within a few weeks: 

From the Phillips Phonograph: “Mr. Holt’s camp 
has many mounted specimens of game. In one corner of 
the camp is a very large American eaglé which was cap- 
tured by an old hunter in the upper part of the lake 
region. His wings have a spread of 12 feet. He is a 
fine bird.” : 

From the Bangor Commercial: “There is a possible 
sequel to this story in the reported fact that a certain 
merchant at Manchester Corners caught a young loon or 
stake driver.” 

The Outlook of Sept. 30 has this about chimney swifts: 
“Isn’t this a beautiful nest? There are four little speckly, 
freckly eggs under me.” 

In a recent number of Forest AND STREAM one of your 
contributors, in speaking of the recollections of his boy- 
hood, tells of seeing the fishhawks carrying food to their 
young in their beaks. 

Now it would have been a very easy matter for these 
writers to have found out that the eagle very rarely 
attains the spread of 8 feet; that a loon and a “stake 
driver’ are not only not the same bird, but about as 
different from each other as two birds well can be; that 
the eggs of the.chimney swift are always pure white, and 
that'a fishhawk never carries food in its beak, but always 
in its claws, 

John Burroughs, in the August Century, in one of his 
charming articles on “Wild Life,” in speaking of the 
chickadee says: ‘‘Branch-builders and ground-builders 
are easily accommodated, but the chickadee must find a 
cavity, and a small one at that. The woodpeckers make a 
cavity when a suitable trunk or branch is found, but the 
chickadee with its small, sharp beak can only smooth and 
deepen one already made.” Now any odlogist will tell you 
that the chickadees can and do make their own holes, just 
as woodpeckers do: While it is possible that in some cases 
they may avail themiselves of some natural cavity to help 
a little, still in the many holes I have seen made by them I 
have never known one to do this; while I have several 
times seen woodpeckers pick through to get at a natural 
hollow. The fact which Mr. Burroughs states, that their 
beaks are sharp and strong enough to “smooth and 
deepen” a natural cavity,. proves that it is fitted to make 
the hole without having any natural hollow to help them. 
The fact is that they can, and do, make their own holes 
just as the fiuthatches do, and not only do they do this, but 
in the fall they dig the holes to serve for their winter re- 
treat, im quite solid wood, instead of availing themselves 
of woodpeckers’ holes and natural cavities. 

In the September number of Self Culture, Mr. Oliver 
Davie, in an article entitled “Songs, Habits and Haunts 
of American Birds,” in speaking of the bittern, says: 
“Few naturalists indeed have actually seen the bittern 
engaged in -its’ serenades.. I have heard. them many a 
time, but never saw the bird performing them. A natural- 
ist friend of mine, a'civil engineer, recently had the good 
fortune to see one of these birds engaged in ‘pumping,’ 
it having ‘come in easy: range of his telescope. I will 
describe it as nearly as possible in his own words. Aiter 
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apparently meditative position for some 
slowly raise its head and stretch out its 
bill: powited nearly straght upward, when it 
by several times opening and shutting its big 
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beak with a snap that was plainly heard, though 500 or 
600 feet distant.. It then uttered the characteristic notes, 
and truly it sounds*much like pumping.” 
: Having had opportunity to look at one in a trap, as long 
as I wished, and to see it go through the whole perform- 
ance within a few feet, I can confidently affirm that the 
bittern does not make any noise at-all with its beak, It 
does not snap it. If it did any one can see that it would 
not be possible to snap it so loud as to be heard for 500 
J Neither does it stretch its neck straight up 
when it makes its noise. It crooks the lower part of the 
neck outward, and points the bill upward as this engineer 
states. It then makes a kind of hiccoughing noise, like 
hic, hic, hic, opening its bill each time, but not snapping 
it. The noise it makes very nearly resembles that made 
by a person commencing to vomit. After making this 
noise five or six times it begins its ‘regular booming. 
When it is making its first noise one can see the feathers 
of the throat puff slightly, every time it makes the noise; 
but when it booms its throat seems to be inflated to twice 
its natural size. While I have never but on this occasion 
had a fair chance to see the whole performance, I have a 
great many times, in the evening and night, been so close 
to them as plainly to hear them hiccoughing, but I do 
not think it can be often heard over 100 to 200 feet away. 
The instances cited above are only a part of those I 
have noticed in various publications since Aug. 1. It 
seems quite important that when so much attention is 
being given to ornithology those who write on such sub- 
jects should be sure of their facts before they give them 
to the public. . H. 


New York Zoological Park. 


On Wednesday, Nov. 8, there was opened at Bronx 
Park, in New York city, the largest zoological gardens 
in the world. This is the culmination, long delayed, of 
something like twenty-five years of work by persons in 
New York who were interested in this subject, and who 
believed that in New York, if anywhere in the world, a 
large and complete zoological park should be established. 
A reference to the files of the Forest AND STREAM will 
show as far back as‘the later ’70s editorial articles advo- 
oe and urging action such as has been only recently 
taken, 

The new park belongs to the New York Zoological 
Society, which was incorporated by special act of the 
Legislature April 26, 1895, with purposes to establish 
and maintain a zoological garden in the city of New: York, 
to encourage the study of zoology and to furnish instruc- 
tion and recreation to the people. The act authorized 
the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund to allot and 
appropriate for the uses of the society, under certain ex- 
pressed conditions, any of the lands belonging to the city 
north of 155th street. As a condition of the grant of 
land and the maintenance of the collections and the park 
by the city, the Zoological Society was required to raise 
$250,000, of which amount $100,000 was to be in hand 
before the society entered into occupation of the park. 
This fund was to be expended in the erection of the 
necessary buildings and inclosures, and in the purchase 
of collections, as well as for the general purposes of the 
society, but as stated, the city was to prepare the ground 
of the park, to maintain it in good order and to bear the 
expense of caring for the collections. 

The society having been incorporated, it was neces- 
sary before anything more than its business organiza- 
tion could take place, to determine where its park should 
be located. In only two or three of the larger parks on 
the outskirts of the city was there spare room enough 
for such a collection as was desired, and it was felt that 
the society must start its gardens in the right way with 
plenty of room, for when a grant had once been accepted 
there would be small prospect-of its ever being increased. 

For the most part the zoological gardens of the world 
are small. The well-known Zoo of London has an area 
of 30% acres; that at Amsterdam of only 25; that of the 
Société d’Acclimitation at Paris of 50 acres; that at Ber- 
lin of 60. In our own country, the Philadelphia Zoo oc- 
cupies 33 acres, the Cincinnati Zoo 36, while the National 
Zoological Park at Washington, maintained by the Gov- 
ernment, and with an area of 168 acres, has until now 
been the largest zoological garden in the world. The 
New York society’s park, however, is: more than one- 
half larger, covering 261 acres. 

Experts from other cities were invited to come to New 
York and look over and report on the different parks, 
and when this had been done, after long consideration 
and careful study Bronx Park was selected for the loca- 
tion of the gardens. The situation has many advantages. 
It is adjacent to the Botanical Garden, in North Bronx 
Park; its topography is diversified, yet it has no steep 
hills; it is already well wooded with large forest trees; 
it has passing through it more than one natural water 
course. 

After the ground for the park had been selected, or 
rather while its process of selection was going on, the 
board of directors were engaged in the work of raising 
the money for the fund of $100,000 which was needed be- 
fore the park could. be turned over to them. This was ac- 
complished, the city authorities signified their approval 
and in due time the land was handed over to them. In 
July, 1808, ground was broken, and for a time little else 
was to be seen in the park besides buildings in course of 
construction. By this autumn, however, order began to be 
evolved out of what had been chaos, and within the. past 
few weeks the work has gone forward with especially 
rapid strides. The water and sewerage system, long in 
process of construction, was at last completed, tested 
and buried out of sight. Recently the last touches were 
put on the more important buildings that have been 
erected. The animals began to arrive a few weeks ago, 
and the number already received is very large, although 
of course as yet only a beginning has been made. 

As has often been announced, it is the purpose of the 
society to begin its collectionssby paying especial atten- 
tion to North American forms’of life, and this has been 
done up to this time... Thus we'find at the park a consid- 
erable number of our. larger and more striking mammals, 
and among them.those especially interesting to” sports- 
men. Western game animals 4re promirient in the® col- 
lection so far as * 


As is well understood, the two principal’ entrances to 
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the park are ‘on the east and west sides, the former being 
approached from the village of. Fordham and the latter 


‘from. West. Farms....West Farms is, reached, as is ,ex- 


plained in the map, by the elevated railroad and trolley 
road, while the Harlem Railroad. brings the visitor from 
the Grand Central station to Fordham, from which point 
a ten.minutes’. walk or a shorter drive takes him to the 
Fordham entrance. At this entrance a pavilion is erected, 
and after passing through this, if one keeps to the right 
the path cuts the deer range in two. To the left is a very 
pretty group of axis deer from India—a buck, two does 
and a fawn, all of them spotted with white like the fawn 
of the Virginia deer, or like a calf elk. To the right is 
a paddock in which a mule deer buck feeds alone. 

If one keeps to the left he passes the large range of the 
waterfowl, where ducks and geese of various species are 
to be confined, Within this range are many little islands 
surrounded by streams, and on the islands are shelters 
in which the birds may be protected from the weather 
and where they may breed. South of this is the tre- 
mendous flying cage, not yet completed, in which, when 
the time comes, many large birds such as herons, ibises, 
flamingoes, snake birds, etc.. will be confined. This cage 
is so large that it completely incloses three considerable 
forest trees. Just beyond this cage, and to the right, is 
the bird house, fitted up with cages inside and out. 
Within the smaller and more delicate birds will be housed, 
and also in winter many of the species which in summer 
will occupy the flying cage. The exterior cages will be 
devoted to the hardy raptorial birds, such as eagles, 
hawks and owls. The walls of the interior of the bird 
house are attractively painted with representations of 
outdoor scenes, 

Further along the path, still to the right, comes the 
moose range, in which are confined a young moose and 
a young caribou. They are odd, ungainly little creatures. 
It is hoped that before long their numbers may be added 
to. South of this range is that devoted to the elk, which 
contains ten or more fine specimens. There are two 
magnificent bulls, two young bulls, a calf and five cows. 
All of them are in fine condition and form a beautiful 
picture as they feed or rest in their large pasture. East 
of the elk range are the wolf and fox dens, occupied by 
a pair of gray wolves, a pair of Russian wolves and others 
of the smaller Canide. The Russian wolves are inter- 
esting for the differences from the American wolves which 
they show. This is seen chiefly in the shape of the head, 
which seems to be much broader and more massive in 
the European than in our species. East of the southern 
end of the elk range is the pond for ornamental wildfowl 
and for certain aquatic carnivores, such as the mink anJ 
the otter. Some of the aquatic rodents will perhaps be 
put here later. South of this pond and extending to the 
eastward is the antelope range, where are seen five beau- 
tiful young animals. A small colony of prairie dogs un- 
confined is living in the antelope range, and across the 
path north are the quarters where the prairie dogs are 
under fence. Further east, and bounded on the east by 
the Boston Road, is the buffalo range, containing seven 
fine animals—two old and large bulls, two younger bulls 
and of cows an old one, a two-year-old and a yearling. 
They seem in good condition and have their winter coats 
on. Northwest of the buffalo range and beyond the rock- 
ing stone are the bear dens, which seem to be a center of 
interest for all visitors. Here there are two or three 
black bears, a grizzly cub, and two supposed grizzly cubs 
from Alaska. These are all in one den, in which there is 
abundant room, The next one is occupied by a group of 
California sea lions, and the next by two fine polar bears, 
said to be the largest existing in captivity. Although 
young ones, they are very much larger than any of the 
other bears here. The sleeping rooms for the bears have 
the appearance of being hollowed out of the rock. Each 
inclosure is fitted up with one or more standing trees, 
and in each there is abundant room for the animals to 
exercisé. North of the bear dens is the large beaver 
pond, as yet unoccupied. It should form an admirable 
range for these animals. 

Among the other animals to be mentioned are a tiger 
cub about as large as a half-grown panther, a South 
American anteater, some monkeys, a peccary and coons, 
wildcats, badgers, foxes, skunks, woodchucks and many 
other animals. There are besides not a few birds, many 
of them of species that the average man never sees very 
close at hand. 

Of all the exhibits in the park, perhaps none will be of 
such general interest as the reptile house. This is true, 
not only because snakes and reptiles have an absorbing 

interest for the average human being, but also for the 

reason that they are less known and their modes of life 
less understood than those of mammalian quadrupeds. 
In the alligator tank, among a lot of good-sized com- 
rades, lies the monster of the house, an alligator more 
than 12 feet.long. Not far away from him.in one of the 
upright wall cases is a python 22 feet long. Ranging 
down from these giants are lizards, snakes, turtles and 
batrachians of all sorts and sizes, the total number of 
specimens here being more than 500 and representing 
more than fifteen species of turtles, thirty-seven of snakes, 
eleven of lizards, and fourteen of batrachian. The smaller 
snakes are shown in small clear glass cases, which are 
fitted up with earth, rocks, small trees and plants, in 
close representation of the homes which they naturally 
inhabit, while the large snakes are in the permanent wall 
cases, which are very much. larger, but are fitted up in 
the same way. The effect is very beautiful and attract- 
ive, and the visitor is greatly impressed by the good judg- 
ment that has been shown in the arrangement of the col- 
lection. 

The tank for the turtles is not less interesting. A long 
tank, perhaps a foot deep and 3 feet wide, bordered on 
either side by 4 or 5 feet of clean sand, is divided in 
ten or twelve compartments by gratings in the water, and 
plate glass divisions,;above. Old logs lying in the water 
give the turtles an opportunity to come up on to the sand; 
plants grow in the sand and in the gravel at the bottom 
of the tank—in fact, all the surroundings are those of the 
home of/a water turtle.. Among the species here repre- 
sented are two which are very interesting; one is Bland- 
ing’s tortoise, a form intermediate between the box tor- 
toises:and the water turtles, and. lly at home on the 
land: or in the water, Another is, Muhlenberg’s turtle, a 
small water tortoise with a very limited range, found only 
in a small area in New Jersey and Pennsylvania. Besides 
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these there are mud turtles, snappers, léatherbacks and 
other turtles in goodly numbers. . y 

The batrachians are not represented by frogs and toads 
alone, but there are mud puppies with their — red 
gills, an axolotl (Amblystoma) of the white form from 
Mexico, and at least one specimen of Amphiuma, or two- 
toed Congo snake, a curious creature which is of especial 
interest for its snakelike form with its rudimentary limbs. 
Adjoining the main hall of the reptile house is a green- 
house fitted up with tropical plants, brought from Flor- 
ida for this purpose, in which certain heat loving species 
will be confined. We believe that the reptile house for 
many visitors will be the prime center of attraction. 

The visitors to the opening went to the park on trains 
leaving the Grand Central station over the Harlem Rail- 
road at 1:35 and 2:15 P. M., and reached the ground 
half an hour later. 

The energy with which the labor of raising the neces- 
sary money and of pushing the construction work in the 
park has been carried on gives a guarantee of the earnest- 
ness of the managers of the Zoological Society, and espe- 
cially of their executive committee.. This is no mere 
temporary effort, but is a serious and well considered 
plan to give to the first city in America the greatest 
zoological garden in the world. In this attempt the so- 
ciety is entitled to the, support of public opinion, for the 
garden is for the benefit of the whole public and is not 
for gain. For five days in each week and on all. holi- 
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days it will be open to all who may care to visit it, and it 
is not too much to say that as its existence becomes more 
generally known it will be visited by millions of people, to 
many of whom it will reveal glimpses of a new and hith- 
erto unimagined world. Since it is for the benefit of 
the whole people and is free alike to the well-to-do, to 
those in moderate circumstances, and to the very poor, 
whose pleasures are few, it should appeal especially to the 
wealthy and to those whose circumstances place them 
above the need of such a pleasure ~round. The society 
has:collected, as stated, a large amount of money, but it 
has spent all this in the work already done in the park, 
the results of which to-day are visible to all beholders. 
It greatly needs more money, and it appeals to the 
wealthy to give this money, pointing to its purposes—as 
expressed in its charter and its by-laws—and to what it 
has already done as guarantees that this money will be 
wisely expended—that is to say, for the general good and 
not for any selfish end. 

Besides this, the society needs active annual members. 
The fee for such membership being but $10, and carrying 
with it certain privileges, it should appeal to many citi- 
zens and the roll of active membership of the society 
ong to be greatly increased. 

urthermore the society desires to obtain additional 
specimens of quadrupeds, birds or reptiles for ‘its collec- 
tion. The numbers of wild animals secured from time to 
time by persons who should be sufficiently interested ir 
the New York Zoological Park to be willing to con- 
tribute to its success must be each year considerable, and 
such specimens confined in the park would lead a more 
natural and healthful existence than they ever could in 
private hands, and besides, would give pleasure to'a great 
number of people. 

Tie opportunity thus presented to citizens of New 
York and others to help on the good work which has 
been so splendidly inaugurated by the New York Zoolog- 
ical Society is a great one, and we may fairly hope that 
among these there are many who, by gifts—whether of 
money or of specimens—and by interest actively ex- 


pressed in the work, will strive to push forward an under-' 


taking which cannot fail to do good in a thousand ways. 


‘The Forrst awp Sraeam is put to press each week on Tuesday. 
Correspondence intended for publication should reach us at the 
latest by Monday and as much earlier as practicable, 
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iThe California Mountain Quail. 


Editor Forest and Stream: a. 

As far as my reading reaches, it seems to me that in 
California we have a bird that has received much less 
notice than it deserves. I refer to what is known as 
the California mountain. quail.. I do not know that the 
bird is found elsewhere than upon the Pacific coast, and 
here it is only found well up in the foothills and moun- 
tains. 

The mountain quail of California is about as large 
again as our more common bird, the valley quail, and 
is, in my opinion, the most beautiful of American birds. 
Its plumage is made up of the richest combinations of 
browns imaginable; with -ribbed or checkered dashes 
upon its breast nearly crimson. From the very top of 
its head a cluster of minute and glossy black feathers 
spring into a gracefil crest about 3 inches high, drooping 
at the top forward; like the smaller crest of the valley 
quail. It is of trimmer figure and better plumage than 
the latter, though the valley quail is itself a beautiful bird. 
Its flesh is vas white as that of the domestic chicken, in 
this respect. differing from any other bird with which 
I am familiar. 

The mountain ‘quail, is much more musical in its 
notes than any game bird known to me, its regular call 
being a round mellow whistle, that varies so greatly in 
scope and tone that the bird is a rare ventriloquist, and 
one not easily located in its native haunts. Besides the 
regular call, the bird has a great variety of trills, chirps 
and clucks that it makes use of upon occasion. It is 
naturally much tamer than the valley quail, but when 
disturbed a few times it becomes much more difficult 
to approach, as it is a rapid runner, and takes to brush 
ravines and the roughest ground. In the same cover 
it would, I believe, be a better bird to shoot over dogs 
than-the valley quail, or the Eastern Bob White. 

Probably efforts have been made to propagate the 
California mountain quail in other parts of the country, 
and it would be interesting to hear from him in other 
places. Merely as “a thing of beauty and a joy forever,” 
aside from his game quaiities, he is worthy of great at- 
tention anywhere. Craries L. Paice. 


(Nov. 11, 1899. 





Game Bag and Gun. 
The Adirondack Deer Law. 


Cor. Wm. F. Fox, Superintendent of Forests, has been 
at times mentioned as the author of the present New 
York law which forbids the use of dogs in hunting deer. 

Col. Fox was seen at his office in Albany by a repre- 
sentative of Forest AND STREAM last week and remarked 
that he was not the author of the law, and, furthermore, 
he thought it was not framed so as to produce the best 
results. . 

“The thing that needed correction in the deer law, in 
my opinion,” said the Colonel, “was the titne of open- 
ing the season rather than the method of hunting. The 
early deer shooting should have been stopped. 

“No man who has the interest of the deer at heart can 
advance any tenable argument for having the season be- 
gin in August. The venison is not in fit condtion to’ be 
eaten, the meat is sure to become fly-blown and spoiled 
before all of it can be used, and the old evils of the jack- 
ing system still apply. The deer are shot around the 
lakes and ponds just as they were when jacking was in 
vogue, and the same undue proportion of does are killed 

“The does have their fawns with them, and the mother? 
death too often involves that of the young, who have'ne 
yet learned to care for themselves. This is a violation a 
all the principles of game protection and sportsmanship 
The State might as well pass a law permitting the robbing 
of spawning beds as to permit the shooting of nursing 
does in August. Through the escape of wounded deer 
and starvation of fawns, it is not unreasonable to estimate 
that for every animal killed at this time of the year one or 
more perish of which no record is known.” E 

Col. Fox cited the fact that no other State or Cana- 
dian Province opens the deer season as early as New 
York, and intima‘ed that the law as it stands was framed 
in the interests of the summer people instead of for the 
protection of the deer. He stated that Oct. 1 was early 
enough, in his opinion, for the season to commence, and 
that six weeks—reaching into the first tracking snow— 
instead of twelve, as at present, was long enough. Col. 
Fox’s father and grandfather before him lived and hunted 
in the Adirondacks. He is a good sportsman himself, and 
there are few men living who know the region better—in 
fact, taking the entire Adirondack forest, no one knows 
it so well. In concluding he said: - 

“Personally, I should like to see deer shooting sapere 
altogether for five years; since that is not likely to be, | 
want to seé a nidre intelligent law as to the ogoving and 
duration of the hunting season. But if the are to 
be killed, I see no great objection to the use of hounds 
under certain restrictions, provided the season is made 
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later and shorter. Hounding is a time-honored method 
of hunting. The stag and the hound have been promi- 


nent in literature and art from the days of the earliest civ- © 


ilization. The important thing to determine now is when 
the deer shall be killed rather than how they shall be 
killed. It is difficult to enforce a law where local opinion 
is strongly against it. As a compromise in settlement of 
the vexatious differences which exist, I would suggest a 
short season, a late season, and let every one hunt as he 
pleases. 

“You will understand, however, this is one man’s opin- 
ion only, and that I am not authorized to speak officially 
for the Commission.” B. 


In a Goose: Pit: 


_ Gransy, P. Q., Oct. 30.—L have hada new experience 
in shooting, and think that,perhaps it might interest some 
of your readers, a 

On Oct. 10, 1899, H. E. Hibbard, Pete Largie: and I 
arrived at Isle au Reaux, which is situated some*twenty- 
six miles below the city of Quebec. We were calléd the 
next morning at 3:30, had breakfast, and embarking on a 
one-horse “‘charette,” with decoys, bushes and straw, we 
drove down the island about a mile and a half to where a 
pit had been dug the day previous. While the guide tied 
the live geese decoys, we placed branches over the pit and 
straw on top of this, so that when.completed:it resembled 
the rest of the field of oat stubble. 

The four of us got into the pit, which was barely large 
enough to give proper elbow room to three. We were 
settled down and all ready just as day was breaking. We 
could hear the wild geese calling on both sides of the 
island, our decoys answering occasionally. We had been 
there about half an hour when a flock of about a dozen 
appeared over the woods, heading for us, honking in 
great style. You should have heard our decoys answer 
them. ‘Lhe flock was a little high, so they circled twice 
and then came in right toward us, setting their wings and 
dropping in quite gracefully for so large a bird. Our in- 
structions were that after they had alighted each should 
pick a bird and then shoot together, then as they arose 
give them the other barrel on the wing. 


They had no sooner dropped than I had two in:line, one ~ 


about 20 feet away, the other about 60 feet. Pete said he 
was ready, Hen nodded and the guide appearing pre- 
pared, I said “Pull,” although I then had a bead on the 
furthest one only. We were sitting down when we 
fired first barrel, but jumped up and fired at the others as 
they were going away. Hen feathered his nicely, and we 
saw it dropping slowly out toward the water, but did not 
recover it, although later the guide went in search. I 
got a bead on one as it was going away, but unfortunately 
pulled the wrong trigger, and although I quickly pulled the 
right one, I did not get a feather. ‘ 

We got out of the pit quickly, picked up Hen’s bird, 
which was shot well—or badly—through the body, also 
my bird through the head and neck. 

The guide had got nothing, and on inquiry of Pete, we 
found he had not fired at all. He was ready all right, but 
we shot quickly and on the quick jump up for second 
barrel he was too much crowded, he said. Subsequently, 
after all was settled down again and he had looked over 
the decoys, he said it was lucky he had not fired, as he had 
had one of the decoys covered. 

I picked up the two birds and was looking them over 
when the guide said some more were coming, and asked 
who would run with the two and hide them in the woods a 
couple of acres away. 

In place of sending him, I foolishly volunteered; and 
while I was running to cover a band of seven came over, 
but as they no doubt saw me running and the others 
scrambling into the pit, they did not decoy. 

The guide uses an old muzzle-loader, and was stand- 
ing up in the pit when another flock of about thirty came 
over the woods. Hen told him to sit down, but he 
went on ramming down the load, saying he was not yet 
loaded and wanted a shot himself. The result was that 
we got no geese out of those two gangs, whereas we 
should have had a half-dozen at least. I duly returned to 
the pit, where we four sat cramped up for a time, but no 
more geese coming over, the guide said he would go down 
and search for the one Hen had feathered. 

He was not gone more than ten minutes when we heard 
our decoys making a great racket. A lone gray goose 
came sailing in and dropped down about 20 yards away. 
As Hen and I each had one goose, I suggested in a 
whisper that Pete shoot it, while we would cover her in 
case Pete missed. Pete thought this a good proposition 
and immediately bowled her over. We brought her into 
the pit and waited for more. She was a very pretty 
goose, but weighed only 4 pounds, while Hen’s weighed 
8% and mine 10% pounds. 

At about 9 o’clock Mr. Roberge came up with the team 
and took me for a ride around the island. We saw several 
bands on the rocks and on the water, some of them flying 
up, out of which the boys in the pit secured two more. 
One band of about seventy-five came over the pit. The 
guide had not been satisfied with the pit, and was digging 
another about a hundred yards further back. When they 
appeared he jumped into his partly dug pit, but, of course, 
was not hidden. They circled twice, coming very close 
to Hen and Pete; but as their instructions were not to 
shoot until the birds lit, they let them go over. When 
they were leaving the guide foolishly fired at them, but 
got nothing. Had he been in the blind instead of digging 
another pit, there would have been less talk and more dead 
geese. 

I returned from my trip arotind the island about 11 
o'clock. We then went to dinner, leaving the guide alone. 
On our return we found he had three more and had 
wounded another, which he secured later in the day. 

In the afternoon a single goose twice came over, but 
would not decoy, and although she offered an easy wing 
shot, we foolishly did not accept it, much to our regret. as 
no more came that day. That afternoon I went with Mr. 
Roberge to visit his eel pots, and helped him secure fifteen 
nice big ones of from 3 to § pounds each. 

The day had been bright and mild. with hardly any 
wind after 10 o'clock. The geese could be seen on the 
rocks near the water sunning themselves, while other 
bands were out on the water some distance. There was 


twenty-two plover for four guns, a great 


fio way of appfoachitig thet. There were probably 100 
- = south side and seventy-five on the north side of the 
island. 

The next day we were up at 4 and got into the pit at 
daybreak. We-waited patiently for a couple of hours, but 
none showing up, we sent the guide down on shore to 
see if he could not start some of them flying, but they 
simply swam further out on his approach. At 9 o'clock 
we returned to the house, as we were going to spend the 
rest of the day on Isle a la Madame for ducks. 

The guide discovered that he had left his bag of shot at 
the pit, and: a. boy was sent after it, who reported that 
eighteen -wild. geese, got up from among the four decoys 


IN THE PIT. 


we had left there. In the evening when the guide went 
after his decoys he claimed there were about twenty-five 
wild ones with‘them. 

In going to Isle a la Madame there was a fair breeze on 
that made our small sail boat rock somewhat, enough to 
make Hen say he preferred to be on land. As a proof 
that-he was scared, he sang a couple of hymns, something 
I never heard him do before. Pete kept,very quiet, but 
when a whitecap dashed some spray on him he commenced 
baling, looking quite anxious the while. He said he was 
not making as much noise as Hen, but that he was doing 
a powerful lot of thinking. 

We put out our decoys at high tide, but could not get 
into a satisfactory blind, and although some 300 to 400 
ducks got up in a cloud some distance off, and several 
flocks came over us, they would not decoy. I gave my 
bushes to the others and started off to explore the island, 
thinking perhaps I could find some snipe-or plover. On 
the further side I got two plover and lost one in the 
water. I then returned to the blind, which the tide had 


THE DECOYS. 


left about a quarter of a mile from the water. As Mr. 
Roberge was to meet us with the boat at low-water mark 
we moved over there with the decoys. On our way a 
small flock of plover got up, and Hen went after them. 
At the report of his gun another flock got up not far from 
Pete. »1 told him to leave his share of the dunnage on the 


rocks and go after them. He seemed anxious enough to 
“try the shooting, but his load being all Nos. 2 and 3, he 


said, “Pshaw, I'll tear them all to pieces.” As he had 
never done any trap or wing shooting, I said, “You will, 
eh! We'll see?” He fired only once and claimed that he 
had shot at a big rock, simply to scare the flock up so they 
would go over to Hen. We asked him if he had “torn the 
rock all to pieces.” and thereafter worked this “roast” on 
him on all possible occasions. I joined Hen after the 
plover. At the wind up he had fifteen and I had seven. 

The next day we spent in the pit, but as it was an ideal 
Indian summer day the geese would not fly, so we got 
nothing, the result of our hunting being nine geese and 
difference from 
the three days spent there last year, when three guns got 
eighty-one geese. 

The island is something over two miles long, and con- 
tains over 500 acres above high-water mark, of which 275 


‘ 
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are cultivated. Two hundred and fifty years ago it be- 
longed to the Jesuits. It has been cultivated for prob 
ably a hundred years. There are barns, a large factory. 
granary, root house, workshop and place for salting eel: 
and fish. There is a telegraph station, where the Govern- 
ment cable lands, thence wire over the island, thence cable 
to Gros Isle quarantine station. There is a ridge running 
almost the whole length of the island, rising abruptly some 
40 feet on both sides, being from one to four acres in 
width. It was up on this ridge that wé had the pit. Mr. 
Roberge has owned it now twelve years, during which 
time he has allowed only three days’ shooting each year 
the past three years. Every year the fields are gleaned 
by the geese. He has been offered $25 for two guns to 
shoot on it for one day, but refused, so we were very 
fortunate in getting an invitation. The island is for 
sale, and can be bought for $5,500. I believe that a club 
can be formed of say twenty or twenty-five members, and 
make an ideal shooting box, where three guns could shoot 
for two days a week Ties Sept. 15 till the ice takes, say 
Novy, 15 to Dec. 1, and have good shooting year after year. 

Mr. Roberge makes from $700 to $800 per annum out of 
his dairy, sheep and eel pots, hence there would not need 
to be any annual dues; in fact, I believe it could be 
worked so as to return interest on the investment to any 
club taking hold of it. 

I will be pleased to give further information to any one 
desirous of forming a club, in which event I must be 
counted in as one of the charter members. 

J. Bruce Payne. 


He Was Cute, but I Got Him. 


HaArtForD, Mich.—Several years ago a farmer named 
Charles Andrews, who lived north of Hartford, Mich.. 
came to me and told me there was an old turkey gobbler 
living on a corn field near the woods west of his house; 
= the old fellow was so cute he couldn’t get a shot at 

im. 

Early in November the first good “tracking snow” fell 
and early morning found me on my way to Andrews’ 
corn field, determined to bag the old gobbler. I arrived 
soon after sunrise. Looking around, I saw plainly where 
the game had been scratching and eating corn. Looking 
toward the heavy timber west of the fie'd I saw a turkey 
fly directly west and light in a large burned swamp. It 
was one of our Michigan swamps, where tamarack, oak 
and elm had been burned out by the roots and fallen to- 
gether, making the swamp nearly impenetrable. 

I knew at once that the wise bird had learned that the 
swamp was a Safe retreat for him. Filled with burned 
logs and pools. of water, it would have stopped most 
hunters, as the old fellow knew, but he did not know me. 
Marking well the spot where he had lit, I made a start 
for it, knowing he would have to fly when he went out, 
for turkeys dislike wading. I tried to get as close to 
the spot as I could, for I knew he would not fly unless 
he saw I was coming directly upon him. After creeping 
through tree tops and climbing over and crawling under 
logs until I thought I was near the place, I c'imbed 
up on a large elm log and looked around for the bird. I 
had stood on the log but-a moment when I heard a 
rustling in the fallen timber about 50 yards to the left. 
Turning quickly I caught a glimpse of the turkey run- 
ning among the brush, and a moment later I heard the 
swish of his wings as he started toward the corn field I 
had just left. I fired both barrels, but he was safe, as 
the shot fell harmless. I went back, keeping the line of 
his flight until I neared the clearing where the corn field 
was located. I saw the marks of his wings on the snow 
and the tracks where he had lit and run toward the field. 
At the edge of the clearing I saw where he had lit upon 
a large red oak log, and from that he had flown. I felt 
sure that he was too wise to take the chances of going 
near the farm house, and carefully noting the tracks upon 
the log, I saw that he had turned around and flown back 
into the wood toward me. 

I knew he could not have gone past me in the heavy 
timber without my hearing him. I scanned every tree, 
top within sight, thinking he might have lit in some 
giant oak or elm, but I could not see him. Although I 
was greatly astonished, I knew that he had not vanished 
into air, but was trying to outwit me. 

Within about 50 feet of where he had stood on the log 
were two large buckwheat pines, very tall and thick- 
limbed from the ground to the top. I looked the nearer 
one over carefully, but failed to see anything resembling 
a turkey, though it was quite impossible to see through 
the dense foliage. However, a careful survey of the 
other pine disclosed a pair of red legs up some height, but 
not a feather was to be seen. Bringing the Parker to my 
shoulder I aimed well above the visible legs. The report 
of the gun had scarcely ceased when with great pounding 
of wings and crashing of boughs the turkey came down. 

When I returned home with my bird I found that he 
weighed 21 pounds. My friend Andrews thought I ought 
to divide with him, since he had furnished the corn to fat- 
ten the turkey, but we compromised and he took a pan 
of rainbows and pitcher of cider. 

We had a great feast’and I never was more proud of 
any game*taken than of that same old gobb'er. 

Suttivan Coox. 


The Vermont Game Season. 


Mitton, Vt., Oct. 30—Shooting in this part of the 
State has been fairly good this fall, much better, in 
fact, than last season. The dry weather of the past sum- 
mer was unusually favorable for grouse, and they are with 
us in good numbers. The new law will be without ques- 
tion a great thing for the grouse crop, as it prohibits 
their sale, and also limits the number to be taken in one 
day to five birds. In spite of the scarcity of nuts this 
fall, the squirrels are plentiful, and some good bags have 
been made. As to ducks, but little shooting has been 
done, as the flight has not arrived yet, owing to the 
mildness of the weather thus far. The deer season is now 
on in full swing, and the State is being pretty well covered 
by both the residents and out-of-the-State visitors. At 
this writing but few deer have been brought in. The 
open season for deer is regarded with little favor in the 
State, and the next Legislature may see its renal. 
Kenewak. 
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Ox, my! we were glad to get that letter. Hop and I 
were endeavoring to decide where to hunt big game in 
the autumn, and this letter from Mr. F. inviting us to 
spend September upon the preserve of the T. Fish and 
Game Club of Canada was a most welcome surprise 
and gratification. From June till September seemed a 
very long time to.wait; but then there was much to do 
and think about during unemployed moments of the in- 
terim; for instance, a new rifle, with its various debatable 
points, was to be considered and decided upon, some new 
tackle purchased and all the possibilities of an invasion of 
the wilderness to be provided for. So our pleasure be- 
gan with the arrival of the kind letter, increased with our 
preparations and was probably at full tide when we and 
guides arrived at the first camp, completely equipped 
with all of our vacation yet before us. The memory of 
it all is as the shadow of a friendly tree. 

A ride of thirty-six miles north from Quebec by train 
brought us to Sam R.’s, where we procured provisions 
and conveyances, then fifteen miles over roads and lanes 
through an interesting country, which became less and 
less populous though more and more rugged and beauti- 
ful, until we arrived by sunset at Camp Grose, on the 
Little Saguenay. This was a picturesque spot, which an 
artist, now well known, purchased from the Canadian 
Government, and here he resorted to sketch and inhale 
the inspiriting atmosphere of the beautiful encircling hills. 
We had picked up our four guides on the way, three of 
them being French to the backbone and one Irish, with a 
French accent—withal a fine lot of sturdy men. We were 
up and off in the early morning long before the sun 
overtopped the hills, and although the guides were heav- 
ily laden with our full larder, etc. (each one carrying 
about 200 pounds suspended from his forehead and rest- 
ing upon his back), they drove us ahead of them at a 
good pace. We were fresh from our desks and our new 
moccasin boots were evidently a blamed poor fit, for they 
wobbled as they would and as we would that they would 
not; therefore, toward the end of the eight miles of carry 
we were weary. It was chis portage that Mr. Frederic 
Remington described in December, 1898, Harpers’ as a 
“lung buster.” We were diverted, however, by the col- 
jection of some partridges and by seeing the fresh tracks 
of a caribou; but as Hop said, “The world would revolve 
with less effort if we only had our boots full of feet.” 
I suggested that he keep an eye on the importunate 
guides, who seemed disposed to walk over our dead bod- 
ies, and if they stopped for breath we would likewise 
throw our machinery out of gear and oil up. Presently 
a tremendous crash in my immediate rear indicated that 
my suggestion had been conscientiously carried out; 
what a confused mass of rifle barrel, fishing rods, boots 
and things he was when we found him; but he was 
whole, and asked, ‘“Won’t the hills on the golf links be 
easy when we finish this training? We won’t need a 
caddy, will we?” Within a few days we were equal to 
any portage; but in the evening of this first day Camp 
Crapaud was a most welcome haven, and the supper, 
promptly prepared, was an appropriate concomitant 
which aroused our enthusiasm for the Canadian guides, 
whose versatility, activity, good nature and, later on, un- 
flagging interest in the chase won. our. warmest com- 
mendation. The fact that they. carry no weapon helps to 
concentrate their interest in the hunter’s healion and 
provides against the guide taking a. shot. before his em- 
ployer, as happened to my knowledge in Maine. 

This camp and the subsequent ones (excepting the 
more pretentious upper and main club houses) which 
are distributed through the tract of 2,000 square miles, 
were log houses 16 x 18 feet, furnished with four bunks 
(bedded with balsam), stoves, cooking utensils, etc. In 
cach were found tents for the guides, who sleep in the 
open air. From camp to camp requires from five to 
eight hours, the time depending upon the division of land 
and navigable water found on the way, so that with our 
early start we reached the succeeding camp in time to 
catch trout for supper and the morrow’s breakfast. One 
of the guides, Livette, who, by the way, guided Mr. Rem- 
ington, had trapped the fur-bearing animals of this coun- 
try for thirty years and knew the size and habits of the 
trout in every lake and river we traversed. A long 
route of probably 200 miles, requiring about twenty days 
of steady work, had been planned for us in order that 
we might acquire a knowledge of the greater part of the 
reservation, and in consequence we moved from camp to 
camp, sometimes making two in a day, without much 
delay; therefore we took no pains to lure the larger fish 
from their retreat;-but it was a rare occurrence when our 
flies, cast in any water, did not find a cordial and inter- 
esting welcome, although the fishing season was over. 
No other fish than trout are found and fishing is from 
canoes entirely, owing to the dense wood on the shores.: 

Ducks were spasmodic and usually came along when 
we were armed with rifles and not ready for them; but 
we managed to sample both the black and wood varieties. 

Partridges frequently arose from the trail, and by per- 
mitting themselves to be decapitated by rifle balls formed 
a delightful addition to our bills of fare. 

On the second day out Hop, while fishing, heard the 
cracking of timber near by and presently a large bull 
caribou, accompanied by. a smaller one, passed an open- 
ing some 75 yards away. A hasty shot Bled to interest 
them and they passed from view. 

When five days out we entered a neighborhood which 
was popular with these animals cod hed hunted 
over by club members for only three seasons. Unfor- 
tunately, the equinoctial storm now arrived and asserted 
itself vigorously. Nevertheless, Livette and I visited an 
obscure lake some miles away after a most arduous ef- 
fort, for these woods have never been cut or burnt, and 
when trees fall they so remain till decay consumes them. 
Beautiful moss soon covers them, as it does everything, 
and this, when wet, offers a treacherous footing. There 
was no trail in this instance, and I had the»satisfaction 
of seeing a primeval forest, even though under unfavora- 
ble circumstances. Approaching the lake were caribou 
paths and tracks so numerous as to suggest a cow pas- 
ture, and as we reached the shore we saw, some 400 yards 
away, a spike bull in the act of swimming across. As a 
result of shooting in the Maine May tifle and ex- 
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pectations were, gauged! at too yards, and,T Wesitated long, pose, and I took aim with the rifle, not with the ficld 
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enough to decide that our wet and bedraggled condition 
forbade. a ng watt for another shot, and then, guessing 
the distance, banged away at the protruding head. The 
youngster ascended the bank on the other'side and waved 
his white flag as a sign of his perfect health! 

On the following day we traveled, mostly by water, 
seventeen miles. After midday luncheon we sent two 
guides ahead with the cumbersome baggage, ‘while Hop 
and I with the other guides remained behind to draw 
some trout from a lake of good reputation. We had fair 
success and toward evening pursued our way toward the 
next camp, with a sharp lookout for ducks, which Livette 
expected to find for us. I had sent my rifle (now prop- 
erly adjusted to 300 yards) on before us and had my 


.shotgun cleared for action, when, while traversing and 


admiring a most beautiful lake, I saw two bull moose 


emerge irom the timber and walk along the shore in the © 


shallow water. They were about 300 yards away, and 
my shotgun was about as much use as a canoe paddle, 
so Hop loaded his rifle and when ready opened fire and 
bagged the leader, a five-year-old animal with a good 
head and delicious steaks. 

Rain now fell by night and by day, and though we vis- 
ited a number of caribou lakes, always returning wet 
through, and saw many tracks and signs around them, 
the animals were absent and evidently seeking shelter in 
the bush. We continued to get trout and partridges 
throughout our travels, and through mist and rain saw 
much impressive scenery; but our movements were ham- 
pered by the floods, and at times the guides ‘had to fell 
trees in order that we could cross some of the torrential 
streams. At one camp we met friends who had slain two 
bears, and by dovetailing our larders we got up a dinner 
that successfully distracted our attention from the raging 
storm without. These friends will forgive me, I am sure, 
for claiming that the meat of the moose was superior to 
that of the bear. 

Now, as to the .30-30 rifle, which is often discussed in 
the Forest AND STREAM. Accuracy is not an issue, I 
know, but I take pleasure in saying—since I feel an at- 
tachment for this weapon—that we frequently ‘shot the 
heads off partridges at 30 and 40 paces, and in one in- 
stance I decapitated a duck (which was slowly swim- 
ming straight away) from a canoe at 75 yards. Hop 
broke the hind leg bone of his moose square off at 300 
yards, and after approaching to short range put two balls 
straight through its body. What more than this is a 
rifle expected to do? a We le 

BaLtimoreE, Oct. 20. 


Metalluc Pond. 


THE summer sun dropped behind the mountain, ap- 
parently received into the very depths of the forest, and 
left behind a fading wake of gold and crimson. Metalluc 
Pond, even with its carpet of lilypads and its muddy, 
slimy shores, never looked so wild and beautiful. The 
mountain tops to the east were brightly tinted by the 
last rays of the dying day, and the deep forests to the west 
looked black against the ruddy sky. 

As we three pushed out from the mouth of the creek 
Metalluc Pond, in all its glory, burst upon our view. 
From far into the forest came the weird, solemn hoot 
of the barred owl, with now and then the chattering of 
the moosebirds among the spruces. Occasionally a 
solitary black duck, “darkly seen against the crimson 
sky,” whistled down and joined his comrades, splashing 
and quacking at the lower end.of the pond. Silently we 
watched and listened. The wildness and beauty of the 
Maine woods, especiaily at this secluded pond, seemed 
singularly impressive. We were gazing at and listening 
to nature in her wildest form, undisturbed and rarely 
visited by man. 

Suddenly the guide perceived on the left hand shore 
two deer feeding on the lilypads and grasses. With the 
skill of an Indian our faithful, guide paddled us silently 
toward the unconscious deer. As we approached, one 
proved to be a large buck with enormous antlers and the 
other a timid doe of a peculiar reddish color. Not until 
we were within 50 yards did’ the beautiful creatures with 
troubled aspect walk nervously up and down the shore 
and finally bound off into the dark, mossy forest. 

Until far into the night we sat around the camp-fire, 
and gazing into its dreamy depths listened. to the wild 
tales of the guide; The occasional hoot of the owl 
constantly reminded, us that we were at,.Metalluc Pond, 
where once dwelt the old Indian chief whose name the 
pond still bears. -After his. tribe had scattered, as the 
legend goes, he lived alone with his wife and daughter 
by this lonely pond.. Long before game laws and game 
wardens were ever thought of Metalluc roamed the 
forests, hunting and trapping at will. Many a noble 
moose, the “king of the forest,” and-graceful deer fell 
in’ its tracks before the famous hunter.. It was here that 
Metalluc fought with and overcame a moose, but in 
the battle he lost his right eye! Some years after he was 
stalking in the woods not far from his hut, a twig 
chanced to snap in his left eye and put it out. By his 
wonderful knowledge of the region he managed to crawl 
to camp. Thus the mighty hunter spent his later days 
in total blindness. 

As the first gray streaks of dawn appeared in the east 
we arose from our beds of fir boughs, and after a hearty 
breakfast and a few necessary preparations and a fare- 
well look at old Metalluc, we penetrated the forests to 
the west of the pond. For ten miles we tramped, and 
with the aid of compass, logging roads and deer run- 
ways, we struck, soon after noon, the Lake road, which 
connects Andover with Lower Richardson Lake. About 
2 o’clock we arrived at our log camp, 4’ mile from the 
Arm of the Lake. 

Some time after this memorable visit to Metalluc 
in the open season we again penetrated the forests; 
this time with rifles and equipments for deer hunting, 
and again, as before, we pushed out of the slimy creek 
at sunset and beheld again the majestic mountains tinted 
by the sinking autumn sun. The owl still hooted in the 
forest; the ducks still quacked at the lower end of the 

nd, and to make the scene complete, two deer were 

isurely feeding in the water on the left-hand’ shore. 
“This time we paddled on to the deer with a deadly pur- 
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glass, and we paddled away with one of the noble crea- 





tures lying in. the canoe, 

My one ambition was realized! I had shot a deer! 
And what. is more, it occurred at Metalluc Pond,: th 
most ideal, the:most fitting spot for such sport. 

Several weeks have elapsed since those memorable vis- 
its to Metalluc: Pond, but the memory of those deep 
primeval forests, the autumnal sunsets, the tinted moun- 
tain peaks, the sounds of bird and beast at twilight, the 
little hut of logs and bark, the ‘cracking camp-fire, and 
finally the gentle deer on the margin of the pond—all 
these, together with the feeling within of freedom and 
happiness, will always abide with me. 

J. S. SEABuRY. 


The Essex County Protector. 


In our issue of Oct. 28 we printed a communication 
from Mr. J. B. Burnham respecting the official record of 
District Game and Fish -Protector Fletcher Beede, oi 
Esseex county, in the Adirondacks; and in our comments 
on the statements therein made we said that Protector 
Beede was inefficient and deserved to be removed. 

In reply to this we have received a communication 
from a correspondent, who tells us that he is assured that 
the criticisms upon Mr. Beede are not sustained by: the 
facts, inasmuch as the protector is honestly and faithfully 
and successfully doing his duty. Our correspondent 
writes, after an interview with the protector: 

“He doubts Burnham’s information about the Sharpe 
place being correct, but says if Burnham will catch one- 
quarter of the men he thinks a protector with sand ought 
to catch in one day, and will do it in two months, he will 
donate him his year’s salary. He says he has been there 
himself, and has had a man whom he has hired and paid 
out of his own pocket on the branch for nearly two 
weeks. Moreover, that Cogswell, a special State pro- 
tector, has been at Dan Lehman’s camp on Black Brook, 
not an hour’s drive from the Sharpe place, and has been 
there since August, watching the neighborhood. Cogs- 
well has now, and has had for some time, twenty-eight 
specials in the district, but they haven’t convicted any 
one. Beede says Pond told him to be sure of his cases 
before acting, and he has lost only one case this year, 
and that a deer case, although in some he had to have a 
second trial, because of the jury’s disagreeing. 

“He has arrested and convicted seven men for illegal 
fishing, and has had several deer cases. One man, Kelly, 
being fined, paid $133.45 for a deer killed out of season; 
another, O’Neil, he arrested for same cause, but was 
beaten in by the jury. Fred Smith, of North Elba, he 
arrested, but the case has not come to trial yet; this also 
is a deer case. Last Tuesday he arrested Barney Fields 
for hounding; trial comes off to-morrow. He came from 
Mud Pond to-day from serving papers on H. B. Jones 
and party, who were hounding there. He lay out in the 
woods four nights before getting evidence against them 
all sufficiently strong to convict. I asked him about 
Sunday, the 8th, and he says he was at Boreas River, 
where he lay out three nights ‘in the woods watching a 
party there before he was convinced that they were not 
using muzzled hounds, but were driving the deer with 
men. He claims he has lain out night after night this 
summer and fall, and has averaged three nights a week 
since June, driving from one suspected locality to an- 
other. He has a lot of cases that he is still working on, 
but in which his evidence is not strong enough to suit 
him to bring to trial. Pond to'd him some tite since that 
he had had more cases and fewer defeats than any pro- 
tector in the State, except one. This speaks pretty 
well, seems to me, for his vigilance. 

“He bewailed the fact that he was getting to be the 
most cordially hated man in the county by the hunters 
and their friends; but try as he would he couldn’t entirely 
stop hounding; nor could any one man cover the 1,800 
square miles with eighteen towns, each town having deer 
and hunters in them, and stop illegal killing. 

“He says he has done his best and checked it to a great 
extent, and that the rumors of hounds being used are 
greatly exaggerated. When asked about the deputy at 
Keene who wanted to hound for an outsider, as reported 
by Mr. Burnham, he says he has no deputy there, that 
he has hired and paid himself a man who runs a meat 
market there to assist him sometimes, but he is quite 
positive that that man not only wouldn’t hound, but also 
that, until the past week, he hasn’t been away from his 
business a day. Beede says he will take great pleasure 
the first chance he has in serving a subpcena on Mr. 
Burnham and find out under oath just what information 
he has, and he may get some cases out of it, although 
he doubts his having anything more than rumors and 
hearsay. 3 

“After listening to Beede I am convinced that the reports 
about hounding are greatly exaggerated, and I know 
there is less dynamiting and illegal fishing and_ bird 
shooting and selling than for years.” 





Tricks. 


Wert rubber boots are a hard thing to dry out unless you 
know how. . 

Suspend the boot upside down by a string stretched 
from two points, clothesline fashion, hanging the boot on 
it by another string about the foot and heel. Make a 
frame of stiff paper big enough to fill the leg and keep it 
open. Open the frame wide at the bottom, which wiil 
reach up well in the boot leg. Set a lamp under the 
boot.and the hot air will go up into the boot and dry it as 
dry as a cork leg in about thirty minutes. Set two lamps 
if you want to. You will not burn the boot, and you 
cannot beat the plan. Pink Enpce. 


Quail by the Clothes Line. 


A HAM curing establishment in Trenton, N. J., issues as 
an advertisement a card showing 489 quail strung on a 
clothes-line. the result of ten days’ shooting in jrorth 
Carolina. The correspondent who sends us the pla 
says: “By this mail.goes a picture of hter which 
might be used for educational purposes. -it seem 
appropriate that the donors are in. the, pork, 
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New Brunswick Notes. 


Ow Monday last Billy Chestnut and Harry Atherton 
invaded the Tour Keswick hunting grounds in company 
with Rainsford Allen and the reformed Maine guide Ed 
Church, who went along to help consume the provisions. 
At early candle light Friday evening the burghers of this 
place were aroused by the rumbling of a ponderous farm 
wagon that trekked slowly up the front street and then 
outspanned in front of the drug store of Prof. Mack. 
Seated on a high pile of straw were the returning hunters, 
while the interior of the wagon was decorated by a huge 
bull moose and a medium-sized caribou. Both moose 
and caribou had been shot on the morning of that day. 

Messrs. B. D. and D. H. Longenecker, of Brooklyn, 
arrived from the Cains River solitudes yesterday after- 
noon, where they had been hunting with Frank Bartlett. 
They brought out a moose and two caribou. 

The question of the weight of a large black bear was 
approximately adjusted by the city hay scales this week. 
James Parks, of the Narrows, brought in the carcass of 
a bear that had formerly displayed a fondness for mut- 
ton. The dressed meat of the animal weighed 240 pounds. 

William Crawford, of New York, went home the other 
day from a successful hunt on the Nor’-West. Mr. Craw- 
ford obtained a large moose, While in the woods he saw 
nine moose, fifteen caribou, three deer and a bear. 

Mr. A. P. Allison, of Chicago, if he has the ordinary 
American fondness for records, ought to be well pleased. 
In one day’s hunting in the northern part of this prov- 
ince he secured a bull moose, a bull caribou and a very 
large black bear. 

he Bangor Commercial records that a party of sports- 
men which arrived there on Saturday from Newfound- 
land brought twenty-three caribou heads and hides as 
trophies of a trip in that region. 

Ed Church is strictly impartial on the subject of am- 
munition. Last week he lowered a moose with seven 
shots from a .45-90 rifle. When Billy Chestnut picked 
up the empty shells they were found to include a .45-70, 
.40-85, .40-82 (smokeless) and .40-65! Church claims that 
all these things are good for moose in his rifle. 

It was a mistake on the part of your correspondent to 
say that having shot his complement of moose and cari- 
bou, Mr. P. N. Graham was “marking time” in Braith- 
waite’s land. On the contrary, the guide took Mr. Gra- 
ham up the North Pole Branch aiter bears and they 
gathered in a specimen of that kind of game measuring 
nearly 7 feet in length. Henry’s next party, which goes 
in to-day, is composed of Dr. S. T. Davis and Mr. A. G. 
Kepler, of Lancaster, Pa. By addressing W. T. Chest- 
nut, of this city, either Braithwaite or Church can be se- 
cured for a snow hunt in December. 

Mr. A. H. Jackson and friend, of New York, recently 
came down the Nepisiguit with two caribou and three 
bears. 

George Armstrong’s patrons seem to be specially fa- 
vored this season. Dr. C. B. Tiley, of New Haven, 
Conn., took out about the best moose head of the lot, the 
spread being 58 inches, blades 13 inches and points 26. 
Mr. Orren Scotten, of Detroit, also secured a 58-inch 
head under Armstrong’s guidance, as well as a good 
specimen of caribou. Mr. W. E. Halsey, of Brooklyn, 
scored a 57-inch head. Other fine specimens were taken 
out by E. Childs and C. M. Camp, of New York. 

Mr. E. L. Ellithrop, of Pittston, Pa., appears to be 
endowed with that mysterious quality known as hunter’s 
luck. The first day he was at Adam Moore’s camp he 
shot the biggest moose that has been taken on the Nictor 
this season. 

Among successful moose and caribou hunters not here- 
tofore referred to may be mentioned Prof. Chas. E. Wait, 
of Knoxville, Tenn.; C. J. MclIlvain, Jr., of Philadelphia; 
F. W. Ball, Newark, N. J.; a ron Bryant, Boston; 
John Caswell, Prides Crossing, Mass.; A. W. Hooper, 
of Winchester R. A. Co., and his friend Dr. J. E. Stet- 
son; Dr. Ward Brinton, New York; John Roberts, Bar 
Harbor; C. A. Eaton, Lawrence, Mass.; D. S. Burley, 
Newburyport, Mass.; Dr. H. M. Neale, Upper Lehigh, 
Pa.; Benj. Curtis, New York; R. L. Pierrepont, Brook- 
lyn; W. G. Peckham, New York; Dr. J. Madison Tay- 
lor, Philadelphia; C. M. Hapgood, Easton, Pa.; John 
E. Toulinin, Boston; D. E. Skinner, Detroit, Mich. 

Mr. S. L. Crosby writes me that he has received from 
J. G. Prouty, Spencer, Mass., two very fine heads of 
caribou shot in Newfoundland, and that up to date he 
has received about fifty caribou heads from that island. 
Mr. Crosby adds: “Moose heads are coming in rapidly 
from New Brunswick. We are also getting a good many 
from Nova Scotia and Quebec, but no extra fine ones. 
Maine, too, is showing up nobly. More moose have been 
killed than for the same period last season, and some of 
the heads are really fine.” 

Mr. A. Lichtenein, of New York, has returned from a 
four days’ trip in the Keswick country, with Rainsford 
Allen as guide. Despite the liquid nature of the weather, a 
large caribou was secured by Mr. Lichtenein. 

Information from apparently reliable authority has been 
received that a moose with a horn spread of 72 inches 
has been killed by Messrs. Holman and Hiram dood, two 
noted hunters of Maple Ridge, near Milville. As a rule 
these mammoth moose exhibit a shrinking modesty in the 
presence of the tapeline. - Further particulars are awaited. 

Henry Braithwaite tells a good caribou story with re- 
gard to his recent trip: “I went over to a small clump 
of spruces in the middle of Squaw Barren to call caribou. 
At the first squawk I saw a hig pair of horns walk out 
of the bushes about 300 yards away. It was a bull caribou 
and he came straight for us, followed by a cow. Mr. Gra- 
ham wanted to shoot, but I told him to wait, there was 
no hurry. When the caribou got up about 70 yards away 
Mr. Graham opened the ball. He didn’t hit the caribou 
just right, so I threw down my horn, jerked the case off 
my rifle and took a hand in. The caribou sheered off 
and we had a running fight of it-till he reached the woods. 
The ground was all tracked up and I was afraid of losi 
him, so followed him up real sharp and at last foun 
him lying dead in the bushes. I then went back to the 
clump of spruces where I had left the horn and rifle cover, 
and I'll be hanged if there wasn’t another big bull ‘cari- 

bou th possessioin of the premises. He was smelling over 
the horn trying to figure out which end to blow to bring 
back the cow we had scared away!” 


Willie and Mosey Chase, aged fifteen and twelve years 


sapere, were out partridge shooting on the bush 
end of their father’s farm in the parish of Sheffield. A 
bull moose appeared and scared Mosey up a tree. Willie 
stood his ground, rammed down the family bullet on top 
of the load of shot and brought the moose to the ground 
by breaking his shoulder. With a second shot he killed 
the mocse entirely. Then Mosey came down the tree and 
ran for a horse, wherew th the carcass was dragged home 
in triumph. Some folks talked of prosecuting Willie for 
shooting a moose without a license, but these were soon 
snuffed out. It was agreed that when a moose had a 
little boy up a tree his big brother had a right to shoot. 

F. sta RISTEEN. 

Frepericton, Nov, 1. 


Long Range Shooting with the 
Shotgun. 


Tue hitting of an object at long ranges has ever ap- 
pealed more forcibly to the imagination than has shoot- 
ing at closer quarters. From time immemorial an inde- 
scribable charm has attached to the practice, and whether 
with sling, long bow, cannon, rifled firearm or shotgun 
there has through all ages existed a desire to send a mis- 
sile to the furthest possible limit. But this has not been 
a mere aimless wish, for men have ever striven to hit the 
mark in such long range practice. Toward the successful 
accomplishment of the endeavor science has lent inval- 
uable aid; arms of all kinds, great and small, have been 
so perfected that the shooting at distancees unthought of 
in former days has now been rendered remarkably pre- 
cise. Such remark, however, is applicable only to arms 
throwing a single projectile, for in the matter of range 
the shotgun has for long remained practically at a stand- 
still. This appears all the more singular if we compare 
such inaction with the progress made in the mechanical 
construction of the weapon. So far as mechanism is con- 
cerned, the history of the shotgun during the past few 
years reveals one continued process of-evolution. The 
breechloader, hammerless action (which term by the 
way is somewhat of a misnomer), cartridge ejecting 
mechanism and single triggers are striking testimonies 
to the inventive genius of our gun makers in the last 
half of the nineteenth century. But this is not all; re- 
markable strides have been made in the matter of the 
propulsive agent as well as in all the other components 
of the charge. The ignition and combustion of the pow- 
der is now perhaps more regularly effected and controlled 
than ever before, while the method of wadding the charge 
is so exact that far less variation in driving power is ex- 
hibited now than was the case when old hats, gloves and 
newspapers were commonly requisitioned as gun wad- 
ding. 

Whenever the question of increasing the range of the 
shotgun is mooted we are certain to be reminded that 
limitations exist in the matter of driving a charge of loose 
shot, the conditions governing its flight being so totally 
different from those connected with the flight of a single 
projectile. Thus we find that in the nfarch of progress 
not alone has the rifling of firearms been improved, but 
the form of the bullet has been considerably altered so 
that it may lend itself more and more to long range shoot- 
ing and accuracy of flight. Accuracy of flight and low- 
ness of trajectory are inseparably connected, and thus, 
pari passu, with each increase in the range of a rifle we 
see a corresponding flattening of the trajectory. 

The method of boring shotgun barrels known as chok- 
ing is certainly a great advance, and when just now it 
was remarked that the shotgun had remained practically 
at a standstill in the matter of range, due cognizance was 
taken of the choke. Indisputably, the choke is an ad- 
vance on the cylinder, but with proper accessories, shot 
concentrators in one form or another, our forefathers ac- 
complished with their cylinders just about as much as 
we with our chokes can do now. Moreover, it is certain 
that the choking of guns in some form or other was 
practiced early in the present century. All praise, not- 
withstanding, to the enterprise of certain of our gun 
makers, notably Meesrs. Greener and Pape, for re-intro- 
ducing and perfecting the choke-bore. I, in common 
with many wildfowlers, owe much to their enterprise in 
this respect. Still, I hold the opinion that there is yet 
room for improvement in the boring of shotguns designed 
for long range shooting. By reason of the severe treat- 
ment received in passing the choke, a considerable per- 
centage of the shot pellets so lose shape as to be robbed 
of at least half their effectiveness. The length of range 
of small shot increases or falls in exact proportion to the 
time it can be kept together on leaving the muzzle of the 
gun. The longer the charge travels as a compact body, 
so much the longer will the velocity of individual pellets 
be maintained when disintegration of the mass takes 
place. At best, however, the extreme choke effects its 
object in clumsy fashion, for by crushing so many of the 
pellets out of shape the general efficiency of the anes is 
appreciably lowered. Ideal shooting would be that in 
which every shot pellet placed in a cartridge case could 
be recorded within a certain clearly defined space on a 
target. The alterations of shape or defacement of the 
pellets from friction or other cause would be so slight 
that all would travel at practically the same velocity. 
Consequently, stringing of the shot would be reduced to 
the minimum and more satisfactory shooting result at 
long ranges. It may be urged that, as duck guns will 
kill fowl at, say, 120 yards, this surely might be considered 
a sufficient distance at which to shoot. 
that duck guns will stop birds at that or even greater 
ranges, I must say it is only occasionally they do so, 
even when aimed at large gatherings of fowl, and as- 
suredly there is room for increasing their effectiveness 
and reliability at distances much shorter than the above. 
If this cannot be secured by barrel boring pure and sim- 
ple, we must then look to its accomplishment by means of 
some accessory. 

In some respects the wire shot cartridge and similar 
devices are much superior to the choke, inasmuch as they 
minimize that friction and pressure exerted on the shot 
which so reduces its ‘effectiveness. In fairness to: the 
choke it must, however, be remarked that to some extent 





friction and pressure is observable in the gta it, in- 


deed, would appear to be inseparable from 
of shot in loose form. The wire i 


cartridge undou! 
tends to preserve the rotundity of the pellets, for, in addi- 


ut, in admitting: 


tion’ to the protection afforded by the wire casing, the 
pellets are largely relieved from indentation, one by an- 
other, by the packing of fine dust, which fills every inter- 
stice of the cartridge. This same remark applies also 
to the packing of solid grease which fills the tallow car- 
tridges described in the “Instructions to Young Spofts- 


‘men,” by Col. Hawker. 


Apart from the foregoing considerations, there can, I 
think, be no reason for doubting that if gunners more 
earnestly considered the question of the flight of shot. 
long range shooting would be more often successful. In 
taking a long shot, how many, for instance, give a 
thought to the question of trajectory? Aim well ahead 
they may, but the necessity for aiming high is often enough 
forgotten altogether.—Henry Sharp in London Field. 





In Rhode Island. 


Provivence, R. I., Oct. 28.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The poultry raisers in the south county are experiencing 
considerable trouble from the depredations of foxes. One 
raiser of turkeys has but nine left out of a flock of 
seventy-six young ones. It was only a very few years ago 
that a limited number of these canny animals were to be 
found in the wooded places of Rhode Island, but now they 
are exceedingly numerous and cause much perplexity to 
farmers. The animals came over first from Massachu- 
setts, where numbers of them had been let loose by 
sportsmen in order to propagate the species and thus make 
good hunting. It was not known that the increase in 
numbers would be so astounding, and that the boundaries 
of the Old Bay State could not inclose them. Of course, 
the bushy-tailed, sharp-nosed little animals, that are tradi- 
tionally cunning and keen, knew a good thing when they 
saw it, and thus left Massachusetts to come over into the 
promised land of all good things, Rhode Island, so that 
now “the woods are full of them.” 

Although it is somewhat early in the season for wild 
ducks to come near the shore, there is considerable fun 
among the large numbers to be found in Mount Hope 
Bay and in the upper part of Narragansett Bay. 

Dr. Nelson R. Hall and Chauncey Driscoll, of Warren, 
returned from a three weeks’ hunting tour in the Maine 
woods Friday, bringing with them two deer and the heads 
of two moose. The moose shot by Mr. Driscoll is one 
of the largest killed in Maine this year, the antlers meas- 
uring 44in. across, with webs of the horns 8in. wide and 
seven and eight tips respectively. The party employed the 
veteran guide, Maurice York, and hunted in the vicinity 
of Little Millinocket Lake. 

The big moose was tracked all day, and after the hunt 
was practically abandoned the guide gave the moose 
call, which brought the big fellow from a neighboring 
thicket but a hundred feet distant. Driscoll lodged a 
bullet in the animal’s spine, which laid him low. Driscoll 
saw sixteen moose during the trip, and Dr. Hall but one. 
There were 111 deer sighted by the party during the 
trip, four of which were killed. 

The first cases brought to prosecution by Game Com- 
missioners under the new law were those on which Albert 
Buffington and Albert H. Smith were arraigned last 
Thursday in the District Court at -Harrisville, before 
Judge Remington, in which they were charged with 
snaring. They were arrested in Gloucester. Both pleaded 
guilty and fines of $20 and costs were imposed. 

The Commissioners are working on a new line this sea- 
son.. Heretofore offenders have been pursued and prose- 
cuted by constables deputized for the purpose and known 
as such. This year the Commissioners have adopted a 
policy of having the work done by deputies who are un- 
known, and having everybody interested keep as quiet as 
possible about what is being done. The deputies have 
been following illegal shooters so closely that there has 
been scarcely any shooting in the closed period this year. 
The snaring has been about as it has been in preceding 
years. 

The Commissioners meet with an obstacle to successful 
work in dealing with snaring because of the law, which 
is now peculiar to Rhode Island, that allows a man to set 
snares on his own land. Such laws have now been 
abolished in every other State, Connecticut being the last 
to discard it. The Deputy Commissioners engaged in ob- 
taining evidence are likely to make a number of other 
arrests within a few days. W. H. M. 





The Old Farmer’s Almanac is Abreast of the 
Times. 

Boston, Nov. 3.—Editor Forest and- Stream: I send 

you by this mail a copy of “The Old Farmer’s Almanac” 


for 1900, with a marked reference to an article on game, 
and also inclose herewith a proof coy of the same: 


INCREASE OF DEER IN NEW ENGLAND. 

The increase of deer in the New England States in recent years 
has geneuneet a point of great interest to sons fond of forest life. 
In Maine the increase has been remarkable, and within that State 
there is now an immensely, greater number of deer than there was 
say thirty years ago. 

The chief cause of this increase is undoubtedly the enforcement 
of proper laws re ting hunting. Having been for some years 
protected from indiscriminate slaughter, deer have multiplied to an 
extent beyond the most uenguene expectations. By the laws referred 
to it is sought to protect them from being hunted after the snow 
has become too deep and heavy for their esca: and to continue 
this protection through the breeding season and until the fawns are 
grown large enough to take care of themselves. The open seasons 
vary somew in the several New England States and adjacent 
British Provinces, which have open seasons, but generally they 
may all the said to be included within the period from Sept. 1 to 

an. 1. Even in the open season one person may kill but a very 
imited number. These laws are not only on the statute books; 
they are enforced and meet public . The enforcement of 
the various ¢ laws, supported by a matty Sunes sentiment, will 
early result in there being still greater num of deer and of the 
many other kinds of game, for the rt of which in luxuriant 
abundance the beautiful country of New England is so well 


It seems to me that it would be worth while for you to 
reprint it with credit to the Almanac, as showing that 
the farmers now appreciate the work we are all en- 
gaged in, James Russet REED. 





The Forzsr any Srream is put to press each week on Tuesday. 
Correspondence intended for publication should reach ys at the 
latest by Monday end as much earlier as practicable, 
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CHICAGO AND THE WEST 
'" Where the Snipe Were. 


Cuicaoo, Ill., Oct. 28.—I have for somé time been men- 
tioning the fact that this is a very poor fall for shooting 
around Chicago, the water being very low all over the 
best natural snipe country in this vicinity. I had no 
ulterior purpose in this, and was not trying to steer any 
hunters away from Chicago, but was sincere in my ques- 
tion as to where the snipe were. This week, as it hap- 
pens, however, and by reason of the good old Forest anp 
STREAM luck, I suppose, I rather unexpectedly found the 
answer to the above question myself, and made a bag 
of snipe which, though not extraordinary of itself, is the 
largest I have heard of being made here for the past few 
weeks. This was on the Grand Calumet River, on the 
shooting grounds at the Calumet Heights Club, about 
thirty miles from Chicago. 

This lucky little shoot came about, like most things, in 
a rather unexpected manner. To begin with, I was taking 
my old friend, Mr. Hirth, down to the club to give him 
a look at the premises, and we fell in with a very nice 
company of the members, among others Messrs. Marshall, 
Wilde, Head, Lamphere, Norcum, Harris, Knowles, 
Turtle, Greely, Gillespie, Haskell, Carlisle, Dr. Harlan, 
etc., as well asthe wives of several of the members. We 
had been having a beautiful fall in Chicago up to this 
time, and the weather was delightful, so that everything 
at the club ‘appeared at its best. We all took the 4:20 
train on the B. & O. from Brookdale, Chicago, this 
being the best way to get to the club in the evening. We 
reached the club station just before dark, and Mr. Hirth 
and the Other who accompanied our party expressed 
their curiosity and delight at finding so wild a region 
so close to Chicago, this being the “Chicago Wilderness” 
of which I at one time wrote at some length in the Forest 
AND STREAM. It is indeed a weird looking country to be 
so close to civilization, and in less than five minutes’ walk 
from the station one would think -he was 1n the middle of 
a mountain region and not within a few rifle shots of one 
of the biggest cities in the West. 

After dinner was over the shooting members met and 
followed the club custom of drawing for blinds, this being 
the fairest way to allot the shooters where the territory 
is somewhat limited and the better points somewhat weil 
known. First choice was drawn by Messrs. Wilde and 
Harlan, who chose a blind known as Sardine Point, where 
Mr. Wilde had made a very good bag of ducks the day 
before. The “Second Bend” blind, where Mr. Gillespie 
had seen a good many mallards, was the second choice, 
and was taken by Messrs. Turtle and Lamphere. I drew 
the third choice, and took what was known as Lloyd's 
Point, Mr. Gillespie saying he would join me at this 
point later in the morning. Others scattered up and down 
the river for three or four miles, and bets were freely 
offered that a couple of dozen of ducks would be brought 
into the club house next morning. This club does not 
usually show very large bags, but one can nearly always 
get a little sport of some sort or another, as you shall 
shortly see. 

We were to hunt ducks, and duck shooting if it be 
done after the orthodox fashion, as every one knows, 
means that one must get up at an unholy hour in the 
morning. I have always firmly held to the belief that any 
man who would get up at 3 or 4 o'clock in the morning 
to go duck an Ce largely devoid of what we call 
good horse sense. Yet in spite of this firm belief on my 
part, I usually find myself among those who start out on 
the gray dawn on the shivery business of sitting in a 
blind.and waiting for the morning flight. It was so on 
this occasion. We all went to bed, at all sorts of hours, 
and my last mental decision was that I pitied the man 
who was foolish enough to go duck shooting before sun 
up. None the less, at about 3 o’clock in the morning, while 
everything was dark and beastly cold, I turned over in 
bed as though awakened by an alarm clock, and on listen- 
ing, heard certain whisperings and shufflings of feet which 
indicated that some of the other boys were turning out. 
This was too much, and forgetting all my resolves to be 
sensible, I rolled out and joined the other imbeciles for 
a 4-0’clock breakfast. Then came a mile walk by star- 
light across the sand hills, in a nipping morning air. 

It was not yet dawn when I reached my stand, and be- 
gan to look around to arrange my blind and make my- 
self comfortable. This point is at times a very good one, 
being situated at an elbow of the river which sometimes 
catches a part of the flight from the Tolleston Club 
marshes when the shooters of that club set the birds 
going. The first flock I saw came from over toward 
Tolleston, and I could see them passing wide, and out of 
gunshot, looking dim and ghostly in the morning twilight. 
I carried down some pieces of bark and made myself a 
seat in the rushes, not building any blind, and then began 
my patient wait for the birds to come in. This morning 
flight was like most morning flights. Nothing more came 
from Tolleston way. Presently from up the river I saw 
three little teal coming, which, however, swung far to 
left and gave me no chance. Then a solitary mallard 
came from:the same direction, and dropped into open 
water about 200yds. to my left. Nothing happened after 
this, and presently the great red disk of the rising sun 
appeared across the marsh, and I knew that I ought to 
be seeing some birds if I was to do so at all. An hour 
passed, and thén another, but still I was waiting, and still 
my gun barrels were as clean as when I bought. them. 
The sun shone directly on the water in front of me and 
made a very blinding reflection, and I lay "down to escape 


this.. Perhaps I had been in this position for five minutes . 


when I heard a soft whisper of wings, I could not tell 
just -where. Then I heard a startled quack as I sat up. 
and as T got the sun out of my éyes, saw a mice pair of 
-mallards just out of range. They had come’ over the bluff 
directly behind me, and thus I had ‘lost’ the only shot 


‘which offered at my blind during the morning. I stayed - 


there until half-past ine in the morning, and then passed 
a set of resolutions ¢onfirming my original position, that 


. any man who would get up to go duck shooting in the 


morning wds a crass idiot. and that so long as I lived I 


_ never ‘would again, ete. (But I will !) 


It being’ rather cool, I thought I would go back to the 


_ Club house and’eat anather breakfast just for luck, but as 


a ae *+ Ge Kary 


. 
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I wandered over in that direction -I met-one of the mem- 
bers, Mr. Macmichael, who told me that he had seen a 
few jacksnipe on the marsh, and he thought we might 
kill three or four if we went down in that direction. We 
sat down to talk it over, and as we did so I looked back 
and saw a flock of about fifty mallards swinging round 
and round over the very point which I had just left. Had 
I stayed'in my blind five minutes longer I would surely 
have got a couple of mallards, for they came directly 
across the blind. But such is luck, and when I heard of 
the jacksnipe I did not begrudge the mallards. Mr. 
Macmichael and I went down to the territory he had 
located, and found some very soft wading in a country 
too boggy to cross. We killed three or four snipe here, 
but had bad luck at getting them, and as the morning had 
now grown warmer, we compromised matters by sitting 
down on the railroad embankment and thinking it over. 
Just at this moment we were met by old Blocki, a quaint 
character who keeps the boats and dogs for the club 
members, and whose little domicile lies close under the 
bluffs on the edge of the crooked Calumet. 

Blocki is a little bit old, and a little bit broken of 
speech, and a little deaf, but he has the hunting instinct 
of all these marsh people: “Oh, you shentlemens vas 
hunting snipe?” said Blocki. “Vell, chust across yonder I 
see more as a dozen snipes dis mornin’.” 

He pointed across the little pond formed by the dam at 
the railway bridge, and showed a partially submerged bit 
of marsh which was accessible only by boat. Mr. Mac- 
michael was nearly beaten out by his hard morning’s 
work, and he urged me to go and exploit this with Blocki. 
I had about a dozen duck shells in my pocket, so I stepped 
into the boat and Blocki carried me over. “Vell, dere 
vas two, alretty,” Blocki said, as we drew near the island 
on the other side of the pond, and as he pointed I could 
indeed see two jacksnipe feeding along on the mud bank. 
We went in close, and as I stood up six or eight snipe 
sprang and began to twist around in the air, and I had 
killed one and missed two in about two seconds. 

This was the answer to the question as to where the 
snipe were. I had not gone soyds. from the boat before 
I found that there was a fine body of birds in on this 
measly, unsuspected little corner of marsh. The shooting 
ground was hardly 300yds. wide and a quarter of a mile 
long, a part of it being too deep and soft to wade, but I 
believe there were two or three hundred birds in that 
little corner. The wind came in such a direction that one 
could not walk with the wind, on account of the deepness 
of the marsh. I had to hunt across the wind, and as the 
birds were lean and wild and just in from the North, the 
long side shots which I got were not the easiest thing in 
the world for No. 6 shot, which was the best I had in the 
shop at that time. I only picked up six jacks, and lost a 
couple or more, when I discovered that I was out of shells, 
so I crossed the pond again with Blocki, and learned that 
Mr. Macmichael had gone back to the club house, and that 
my shooting coat had gone back with him in the wagon. 
This meant a two-mile walk, and I begrudged the time 
under the circumstances, but there was nothing else for 
it, so I hustled up to the club house and got some more 
ammunition. I told Mr. Hirth to — himself and the 
Other with a good lunch down to the Blocki boat house 
at about 1 o'clock, and then I pulled my freight at 
double-quick across the sand hills to get back into my 
warm corner. Blocki was gone, so I got a boat and went 
over alone. I had plenty of ammunition now, albeit only 
about half a dozen fine shot shells. Not another soul could 
be seen far or near. I had found out where the snipe 
were, and it only remained to open up negotiations with 
them. 

I made two trips up and down the mud beach and saw 
enough to convince me that if any one had been there with 
the proper shells and the wish to see how many birds he 
could kill, he could probably have bagged sixty to one 
hundred snipe there that day, had he wanted to work that 
hard. It was hard walking and hard shooting, and about 
an hour and a half more of it got me all the birds I 
thought I wanted. I usually stop when I kill twenty-five 
birds of any one kind, law or no law, and I intended to 
stop when I had killed twenty-five of these jacks on this 
day, but I lost several birds on marsh where I could not 
get them, and lost my count, so when I rounded myself 
up at the boat I found that I had twenty-nine birds. I 
quit then and there, and started back toward the boat 
house. 

For the last quarter of an hour of this shooting I was 
within shooting distance of Dick Turtle and his friend 
Lamphere, who were just coming home from their duck 
hunt, but neither of whom had any rubber boots along, 
and so could not join me, although it must have been 
very trying to stand in the boat and watch another follow 
knocking down snipe almost within gunshot of them. I 
offered them my rubber boots, but the latter were in 
pretty bad shape, for I had been in up to my waist, and 
my hip boots were full of mud and water. It was a 
hardish snipe hunt, but that was where the snipe were— 
more snipe, I think, than there have been on any marsh 
around Chicago this fall.. As bearing out this assertion, I 
may state that Mr. Turtle went down on the same marsh 
that afternoon and killed twenty-five birds, and on the 
second day after that he and Mr. Lamphere went down 
again and shot there all day. This time, however, the 
birds were beginning to move out, and they only got forty 
between them in the whole day’s shooting. Since then a 
cold rain has set in, and I presume the birds have all left 
that part of the country. It was just one of those little 
bits of jacksnipe.luck which come now and then, often 
enough to keep.a fellow hoping. As I have said, so 
far as I know the :two days’ bags made on this marsh are 
the best that have been made by any Chicago shooters 


near town this fall. } a 
Cuicaco; Ill., Noy. 3.—The first snow of the season fell 


here yesterday—not very tiuch of a snow; indeed only a 
few weary and disconnected flakes which drifted down for 


- a few hours in a half-hearted way, as though. not trying 


very hard to make much of an impression on the course of 
human events. Still it-was our first snow, and has the 
usual signficance of the first snow in sportsmandom. We 


* are now to move from the marshes to the hills. The duck © 
- js dead, live the grouse. 


I presume that the first of the week saw pretty much the 


. 
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end of the snipe season, and the best of it came just. at 
the'close, after the unexpected fashion of this erratic bird. 
I have already spoken of a brief flight which came in on 
the marshes just south of Chicago, and am now inclined 
to think that quite a body of birds were scattered over 
whatever wet marsh there was below and to the west of 
town... I heard of some birds killed out near Wheaion, 
and on Oct.°28 there was a nice flight in around Blue 
Island. I am advised by Mr. Gustav Eberwein, of that 
suburb, that. he knew of bags made as high as 34 and 42 
last week near Blue Island, and some of the local shooters 
also got.a mallard or so now and then while after jac‘cs, 
among these Mr. Eberwein himself. By this time, how- 
ever, I think the cold rain, followed by snow this week, 
must have sent about the last of the snipe on their twistful 
way to the southward. Of duck shooting we have had 
nothing worthy of the name hereabouts this fall 


Deere Country. 

Indications all point to a heavy traffic this fall bound for 
the deer country of upper Wisconsin, Michigan and Min- 
nesota. Our deer territory is now all sewed up in the 
non-resident license bag; not that the sanctity of the bag 
will prevent its being ripped this year as last, in divers and 
sundry places, by those who think a license law is wrong, 
or at best ought to apply to the other fellows and not to 
them. There was probably never a law on the books of 


~any State which was violated more generously than the 


Wisconsin deer law last year and the year before that. 
Yet I believe that ‘all this talk about the game laws, even © 
the abuse of them, has given the subject a much needed 
advertising, so that lawbreakers need to be more secret 
than formerly. The dates of the season are better known 
and better observed than ever before, and perhaps even 
the local hunters who have been accustomed to kill: meat 
when they wanted it will be found a trifle more reticent 
than before and not quite so frequent with their secret, 
dark and midnight interviews. There will be deer enough 
to give sport to a great many this fall. Parties will not 
bring back so very many deer as was once the case, per- 
haps, but everybody who goes will be pleased except those 
who have been to the same place before and made bigger 
killings. Everything is relative, and the man who knows 
no better than what he has wants no better. I can re- 
member that when I was a boy I lived in a country 
where it was as much of a distinction to kill a wild goose 
as it was to be elected to the State Senate, and where I 
thought I was really a great man when I killed my first 
goose. Yet since then I have killed a score or so of geese 
in one morning and experienced not half the pleasure in 
the feat afforded by the solitary gander of a scarcer day. 
It would appear that this must be the history of our West- 
ern game; we will value it when it is nearly gone, and not 
before. It surely rises steadily in popular appreciation 
every year. 

In regard to the favorite deer regions, they are this 
year, as last, such points as Philips, Rhinelander, Fifield, 
Iron Mountain, and others in that latitude, and all very 
readily reached from this city. I got on to a very nice 
bit of deer country last spring while out trout fishing. 
Take the Milwaukee road to Merrill, or the Northwestern 
to Parrish, Wis., and then take wagon to Dudley P. O., 
about eighteen miles from Merrill; thence take the woods 
road up the Prairie River, some six or eight miles above 
Dudley’s place, and turn out to the left among the hard 
wood hills which rise up boldly ‘at that point. In there 
you will find some grand country for still hunting, and it 
is not quite so much hunted as some of the better known 
localities. I stumbled unon this while hunting trailing 
arbutus, and saw so much sign that I made inquiry. 
Farmers near there told me’they had no trouble in getting 
all the deer they wanted there each fall. I had the run- 
ways all located along a big cranberry marsh, in the hope 
that I might get up there this fall myself, but I am not 
sure that I care enough for a deer to pay $25 for a license. 
I know very well I could get a deer in there without trou- 
ble, always .provided some enthusiastic deer hunter didn’t 
get me first. There has this fall, as for the last few years, 
been great danger in going déer hunting in Wisconsin or 
Michigan. 

During the Congressional trip into Minnesota I be- 
came convinced that there is a grand game region in 
about Walker and Cass Lake, especially the latter point. 
It is Indian country, and I presume is proof to the public 
except under permit from the agent. Even with such 
permit there might to some timid souls seem something 
of a spice of danger in going out into the woods there, 
where the Indians last year killed several soldiers and 
have never sirice then been absolutely brought to book for 
it. These Chippewas and Pillagers are none too friendly 
just now to the whites, and of course do not understand 
what all this sudden interest in their country means. In 
many ways they have been smoothed up the wrong way 
the last year or so, and I presume may feel a trifle ugly. 
There is plenty of room up in there for a fellow to lie un- 
discovered for a few years if anything did happen to him. 
Not that this should be seriously considered a bar to a 
trip there if all else were in line. I should dearly love to 

et into that Chippewa reservation about twenty miles 

rom Cass Lake settlerhents, and have a moose hunt this 
fall. That is a moose country not yet much advertised 
except in a general way, though I presume it a safe wager 
that one could get his moose there if allowed a decent 
preliminary tour by his guide to locate the game before 
the law opened. The Minnesota moose season is so very 
short that it works its own destruction. Of course, it 
gives no chance for what I have always thought would be 
the best and most sportsmanlike way to kill a moose—to 
start him and follow him on foot, camping in the snow 
on his trail till you get him. This is the. Indian fashion, 
and I should like to have a go at that some day in the 
“Cass Lake country, though it may be along time before 
it snows enough the first week in November up: there to 
- make this ‘sort of a hunt possible. If the moose law were 
observed by whites and Indians both as it now stands, the 
moose would have a good chance to live forever, for the 
brief season comes, of course, too late to find the moose 
along the streams in the water and too soon to track them 
in the snow. What one’s chance is to get a moose ina week 
of still hunting over dry woods, one may easily. deter- 
mine for himself by mixing up numbers in-a hat, or try- 
ing to draw the capital prize in a lottery. Of course he 
may get his shot, but then he may not, and the may not 
is the more likely. 6 J 
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The South. 


Within the next yj Sosy some’ of our ‘shooters will 
be making plans to go South for trips, and ‘as times are 
vety good now in this part of the country since the re- 
vival of business interests we may look for more than 
ihe usual rush to. Southern shooting grounds. The tur- 
key country of Missouri isa tempting thing this fall, and 
the ducks of Arkansas oo De fair to look upon. I infer 








that in the neighborhood pF Little Rock the duck shoot- 
ing has been very fait this’fall, as witness the followin 
notes from my friend Joe. Irwin, of that city, who is still 
able to be about with his little Smith gun. If he and Mr. 
McMurchy do get together down there for one of their 
seances with the mallards, the only thing that will save 
the mallards is a cold wave to send them out further to 
the South: Mr. Irwin describes the country something like 
that where I once shot with him—an old cypress swamp in 
the middle of a strip of woods. He says: ; 

“While the weather has been very warm down here so 
far this fall, yet the mallards are here in goodly numbers. 
On Friday last with a friend I drove ten miles up the 
river to a little lake in the woods, where we arrived about 
8 A, M. .My friend put on his wading pants and went 
to the lower end, while I took the boat and two dozen 
Acme decoys and my Chesapeake dog and pushed across 
into a pocket in the bear brass, where I put out my de- 
coys. With gun and caller I got into a good blind. My 
friend soon had a flock.up and a few calls headed them for 
the decoys, and then the sport began. Every few minutes 
a flock would come. over the trees and in gunshot, and 
some fifteen or twenty mallards lay in my boat before 11 
o’clock.. My Chesapeake did some of the most difficult 
retrieving I have ever seen done. This bear grass has a 
saw edge that cuts like a knife above the water, but he 
retrieved these ducks from that mass of reeds and rushes 
without a scratch apparently. My friend was meanwhile 
pounding away in the lower end. After a time the ducks 
gave my blind the go-by. Although I tried my most per- 
suasive notes on them with the caller, they would settle 
half way between us; but by 4 P. M. we had a fine bag and 
hitched up and drove home to supper that evening. 

“The bass fishing with live bait and spoon is very fine 
just now. Two members took thirty yesterday at the Old 
River Club, twelve miles out, and a number of fine strings 
were taken at Cache River Bridge; forty-five miles east, 
jast week. 

“IT am expecting Harvey McMurchy, of the Hunter 
Arms Co., down here soon, and we will have a great time 
if present conditions continue.” 

If any Chicago shooters have a fancy for a Florida trip 
this winter they might with profit look up the proposition 
which comes from Mr. C. B. Davids, of Winter Park, 
Fla. Mr. Davids wants to:get up a party to be guided by 
himself and brother, starting out from either Tampa or St. 
Petersburg and working north through the best game and 
fish country . He figures on deer, alligators, quail and 
oysters—a very decent layout of game, one would say—and 
is confident that the party could have a splendid time. He 
wants to enlist enough capital to build the needful boat— 
about $150—and wishes to charge but a couple of dollars 
a day for himself as guide; dogs included for deer or birds. 
I have no doubt this would give a party of winter tourists 
a very fine outing, and those purposing a Florida visit 
this winter might very well write Mr. Davids. 


Itt nols Test Case. 


There was some talk a while ago about the testing of the 
non-resident clause of the Illinois game law, and as was 
earlier mentioned in these columns a fund was raised for 
the purpose of making an arrest and pushing the case in 
the courts. This arrest, as also mentioned, was made in 
Henderson county, and ‘the defendant, a non-resident by 
the name of Eberle, was sent to jail to see how he liked 
the martyr business. Habeas corpus proceedings were 
inaugurated and change of venue taken. The case comes 
up for trial here in Chicago, before Judge Kohlsaat, on 
Nov. 6. The legal battle will be carried to the upper 
courts, and we shall at last see what we shall see. 


War Along the Des Plaines. 

There is a merry little-war just now in progress along 
the Des Plaines River Valley, below Chicago, where the 
drainage ditch crosses Will county. This county holds 
some pretty fair shooting ground, and this has been 
eagerly taken up, chiefly by two rival shooting clubs—the 
Lockport Gun Club and the Will County Fish and Game 
Protective Association. The former is made up mostly 
of townsfolk and the latter of farmers, the admission fee 
to the latter body being but nominal. The race for shoot- 
ing territory between these two organizations has resulted 
in the leasing of pretty much all the farming country 
thereabout, sometimes one body getting a farm under its 
lease, sometimes the other, so that often the shooting 
grounds are not consecutive, but intermingled, and con- 
sequently difficult to keep in mind. It seems that the two 
clubs differ as to the shooting rights on’the farm of one 
Williams, and the matter has gone so far that each club 
has hired wardens who patro! the grounds and glare at 
each other when their employers are around.° The drain- 
age board of the big ditch has something to say also about 
the ‘disposition of some good ‘shooting ground along its 
right of way, and both ¢lubs are trying all their blandish- 
ments to get the board into line with promises to lease 
its marsh regions to the good arid glory of the shooting 
club interests.. Such is one of the forms of the preserve 
idea in good old Illinois, long the home of about as stub- 


born free shooting’ propaganda as could be scared up of ~ 
a.summer day. It would appear that the ‘non-resident - 


license idea and the preserve have hit'us to stay. It 
has taken a town meeting to ‘satisfy the Lockport 
about their position in this question, and I imagine a 
great deal of local bitterness will ensue for a time. 


. . Duck Island Club. 

_~ Duck Island Club, whose preserves are near the Illinois 
River: south ‘of Peoria, continues te-show about as good a 
record as any of our ducking clubs,,some very decent bags 
having been made there this fall: It isenow about-.mal- 
me down ‘in that neck of woods, and Uuncle-Abner 
ist packed his oom and started for club 
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ood chicken country as any of this of the country. 
£ great many quail are bageed.cach Pi at and near this 
town, and it is a point well known to Chicago shooters. 
Mr. W,.P. Mussey left for Bloomington last Wednesday 
for a quail shoot of several days, and has not yet returned. 
He should have good success. 

Dr,- Morris, ‘of Dixon, Ill., has just returned from a 
quail hunt of a week and reports very good luck. He shot 
at a point about forty miles north of Jackson, and aver- 
aged forty birds a day during the hunt. I tip Alma, 
Mich., as a good. point, also. 


Deer. 


As I write I just receive word from a friend in Wau- 
sau, Wis., that a great many deer are being killed around 
that point. One deer driver put four deer into water for 
his watchers, but not one of them was able to kill his 
meat. Thinking of the dog clause in the law, perhaps. 


Low Trajectory. 

Mr. D. H. Armstrong, of Grand Rapids, Mich., passed 
through Chicago this week at very high velocity and mak- 
ing a‘ very low'trajectory. He belongs to the National 
Projectile Works, of Grand Rapids, and I presume that 
is why he was gojng through so fast that no one got to 
see him very well. 

Mallards. 


Fox Lake, Wis., seems to have had a few mallards in 
during the last week, and I am advised that a local hunter, 
Van Meigs, was lucky enough to kill eighteen of 
these handsome birds one day, besides a couple of smaller 
ducks. He apparently got a good shot into the brown on 
his first flock, for it is stated that he killed seven as they 
rose and one with his second barrel. I used to kill them 
“as they rose” that way myself, sometimees, when I was 
younger, and I always tried to catch them on the rise just 
before they got off the water. Anyhow, he got the mal- 
lards, and ducks are ducks these days. 

At Water Valley, on the Kankakee River, Dr. Hinkins, 
of Chicago, one day this week killed five mallards and a 
teal or so, which likewise is considered a good bag in 


these days. 
Successful le 

Mr. George Shiras, 3d, of Pittsburg. Pa.. passed 
through Chicago this week on his way to Wisconsin, deer 
hunting. Mr. Shiras is the author of some of the finest 
big-game pictures ever made. He works by night and 
with flash light, saying that a daylight picture shows not 
half so shapely as a flashlight at night. Mr. Shiras has 
heretofore photographed mostly deer, but he now wants 
to make some pictures of ducks on their feeding ground 
at night, thinking that this would be a unique and inter- 
esting subject. He, however, does not know just where 
to go to find the ducks. I have no doubt that he will 
eventually get them and succeed in his purpose. Few 
gentlemen have done more with the camera in sport 


than he. E. Houc#. 
480 Caxton Buitpixe, Chicago, IIl. 


Maine Big Game Season. 


Boston, Nov. .5.—Newspaper men are’sometimes for- 
tunate as big-game hunters. Mr. W. C. Harding, fore- 
man oi.the Boston Herald composing room, is one of 
that class. He is just out of the Maine woods, with all 
the game the law allows—a bull moose weighing 620 

ounds and two buck deer. Going into the woods from 

atten, Aroostook .county, he struck Sawtelle Brook, Sa- 
bois Farm. Here:he.had the good luck to see a big cow 
moose feeding on the marshy eer eg of the stream when 
he hada well-loaded camera in hand. He says that he 
was more excited than if he had seen a moose that he in- 
tended to shoot... He jumped out of the canoe into the 
soft mud and came near going under, camera and all. 
He managed to wallow, however, till he got near enough 
to her ladyship for a couple of good snap shots. Just 
then a big bull appeared, and Mr. Harding got a couple 
of good snap shots at him. Then he signaled to his guide 
to bring his rifle. All the time neither, of the moose 
seemed to be alarmed. He thinks that he was so covered 
with mud they did not see him. Rifle in hand the hunter 
had time for careful aim, giving the bull a bullet from 
which he was soon down. Mr. Harding shipped this moose 
home to Boston, being the first hunter in that section to 
take out the special license for shipping game out of 
Maine, provided for last winter. The films containing the 
exposures on the moose were not developed at this writ- 
ing, but Mr. Harding feels confident of some good, live 
moose pictures. He shot his moose in the same section 
last year. 

Mr. George. H. McIntosh, of Boston, has killed a fine 
moose on the East Branch of the Penobscot. The day 
before Mr. W. J. Marsh killed a mate to it, the heads 
being especially fine and much alike. Mr. W. C. Wigg 
has also taken a big moose at Roach Pond. Mr. I. ir 
Young, of Quinc rket, has just returned from a hunt- 
ing trip on the Machias River, Me. . He secured a buck 
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. deer that dressed 210 pounds and a doe that dressed 176 
unds.._ These deer he brought home to Allston, Mass. 
e thinks the buck. the largest brought out of Maine 
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usual impression, the say that generally these deer 
have been actually shot ie the women to whom are 
accredited. I know of one:plucky lady who stayed out 
all night on the: shores of a pond, watching for deer to 
come down. About 11 o'clock she was rewarded by seeing 
a good buck appear. But it was night, and the accuracy 
of her aim was doubtful. The deer escaped, but not the 
courage of the lady, who was determined to shoot one. 
At 3 o’clock in the morning it began to rain, rendering the 
watching exceedingly uncomfortable, and the.camp was 
sought, about a mile away. Still the lady persevered, 
and the third night was successful. There is certainly a 
chance for women to, shoot deer in Maine, if they have 
the pluck and endurance, but it is no child’s play, and 
means great patience, with a deal of hard tramping. 

From every hunting section comes the same report: 
the deer taken are small and generally does. But this will 
change. The season of snow is near at hand. Many 
Boston hunters are waiting anxiously for the telegram 
from their guides saying that snow has come. The next 
train will take them. Tracking will be good, and the 
big bucks can be selected by their tracks. Over fifty 
deer have been landed by Boston sportsmen the past 
week; some that would scarcely dress © pounds: An- 
other fifty has passed through Boston for the week, to 
the credit of Massachusetts hunters. Mr. F. C. Clark, 
of Plymouth, who has just returned from the Schoodic 
region has an exciting experience to tell about the shoot- 
ing of a female bear, with his .30-30 rifle. The ball passed 
completely through the animal, evidently in a vital spot, 
but still she went some distance into a thicket. 

Richard Knight, a young man of nineteen, steward at 
Poland Springs, went into the woods at Bemis, Me., two 
weeks ago, hunting with: two other men.. The men soon be- 
came separated. Since that time nothing has- been seén of 
young Knight, though every possible step has been taken 
to find him. Parties have been organized, including men 
from Portland, Mechanic Falls, Poland Springs, Auburn. 
Lewiston and Rumford Falls, some days to the number 
of 200 to 300, and the woods have been scoured for miles 
around. But, up to the date of this writing, no traces have 
been found. The Rickers, of Poland Springs, have 
offered a reward of $300 for his recovery, dead or alive. 
Capt. F. C. Barker. of Bemis, has offered a reward of 
$100. The Portland & Rumford Falls ‘Railroad has for- 
warded .the searching parties free, besides offering a 
reward. SPECIAL. 





A Firm Stand on the Plank. 


Dracut, Mass., Oct. 24.—Editor Forest and Stream: As 
a constant reader, very fond of the rod and gun and some- 
thing of a natural history man, I would like to answer one 
of the perplexing questions of how better to protect our 
fish and game. There are all kinds of theories advanced, 
and I ‘will give one that is original with me, and shall use 
plain talk in explaining. .My idea has been founded and 
proved by-constant watching and work. I find that thou- 
sands of dollars are yearly spent following illegal fish- 
ing and hunting, while the real game hog, the ex- 
terminator of our game and fish, is allowed to pursue his 
wanton destruction of our true sport, protected by our 
law. Tht »%n is the market-hunter, Who is the man? 
He is not by any. means the tradesman, or the mer- 
chant, or the laborer, but the man on whom we spend a 
great. deal of money watching during the closed season, 
and the rich man, or retired gentleman, so called. While 
the tradesman at his bench; the merchant in his store, and 
the employees love to fish and hunt, they are handicapped 
by the market-hunter. 

Now I contend that there is only one way to stop this 
business; that is to pass and enforce a law to prohibit 
the sale or exposing for sale of certain kinds of game. 
Of course that will make a howl with some people, who 
are living on game from the market at the expense of 
others who cannot have it, except by going out and en- 
joying the best of all recreation, hunting and fishing for 
their own table. When we have such a law we can all 
eat game with the satisfaction of knowing that we are 
not being robbed by the game hogs. 

The market-hunter is almost invariably of a class of men 
who live through the closed season doing just enough 
work to keep body and soul together, and spend their 
time marking places and breeding grounds for a general 
round up as soon as the law is off, and not always 
waiting for that. The rich man market-hunter is the 
worst of all. As a gentleman of leisure, he spends all 
his time in the covers, killing everything that gets up 
before him; and when the season will not permit him to 
find any more, he will pack off to the Southern States to 
resume his slaughter for market. Why protect such men 
and destroy the sport of true sportsmen? 

Some may ask, “Must I go without game; I can’t 
shoot.” Answer—Learn how, or do as your neighbor does 
who can’t shoot—eat pork. Others should not be denied 
the pleasures of the ballroom because you can’t dance. We 
will all be able to shoot if we take the game hog out of the 
field, and to do that we must stop the market-hunter. 

ab. Ince os C...Fraxx Scorr, 
Deputy Fish and Game Commissioner. 
(Deputy. Commissioner. Scott’s.. suggestions. are all the 
more interesting and significant becaise manifestly. he is 
an ing and reflective.student of the game problem | 
who has. formulated for himself, independently, the 
Forest AND STREAM’s Platform Plank.] 
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Birds in Virginia and North Carolina. 
» Sourm Boston, Va., Oct..29—A few days ago I had 
Occasion to go over into Granville county, North Carolina, 
a. distance of:about twenty miles, and while on the trip I 
flushed not less than thirty large coveys of-birds. In some 
places they were so bold as to rise and fly only: ten or 
fifteen steps; in fact, one covey in particular had to be 
flushed three times before we could get a chance to shoot 
at them. At another place in the near vicinity of this 
spot, known to the writer, there are ten or fifteen large 
coveys that have ample protection and are large and well 
fed birds. Virginia and North Carolina will be the ban- 
ner quail States this fall. H..P. W. 


' A Runway Incident. 


SoutH Boston, Va.—Editor Forest and Stream: I have 
noticed so often in your columns comments on careless- 
ness of irresponsible persons with guns, that it brings to 
my mind an incident which happened to a party from this 
place not long since. The hunters had been on the stands 
since daybreak, and one of them being very thirsty, started 
out in quest of a spring. In doing so he walked out of the 
timber very close to another hunter, only to find a gun 
leveled directly at his head. Both men tell me that they 
feel nervous to this day when they see each other; one 
to think how nearly he came to being shot, and the other 


how nearly he came to shooting his friend. H. G. W. 








Deer Mortality in North Carolina. 


Councit’s Station, N. C., Oct. 30.—Deer, turkeys and* 
quail are plentifiil this season in this section, though a 
good many deer have died during the summer and fall of 
some disease. I can count about twenty skeletons in the 
woods near me; they are yet plentiful, and I have heard 
of no récent carcasses; have heard of some dead ones 
near Fayetteville, N. C., sixty or seventy miles away. I 
would like to hear from sportsmen in other sections where 
this game abound. , 


Sea and River ishing. 
A Trip to Honey Brook. 


_ OF course every New York man who is fond of fish- 
ing and hunting has some good friend living near his 
favorite grounds who along about May 20 every year 
writes something like this: “Trout are biting fine; bring 
a dozen brown midges and a box of lalycapop.” The 
city man’s mind sees visions of former days full of sport 
with a tried companion, whose name, aim and charac- 
tet are always Trite, arid he writes: “Will come on the 
Owl Saturday tiorning. Meet me at T. at 3 A. M. and 
will start for the Boreas, I have sottie ball cartridges for 
your shotgun and I'll bring ty Savage for the 15th, so 
that we may try for a deet,’ 

It is not hecessary to tell any sportstnan how business 
is rushed or put off when one is thinking about his happy 
hunting grounds in the Adirondacks. Preparations for 
a long summer outing are quickly made and the New 
York Central coaches, full of happy anglers with their 
rods. creels and nets, contained at least one man who 
had shaken the dust of the town from his feet until Octo- 
ber, The suffocating tunnel, reminiscent of what he has 
suffered for days, perhaps, is quickly passed, and the 
journey up the Hudson is begun. The brothers of the 
rod and reel fraternize comfortably and the approximate 
location of each man’s destination is divulged with cus- 
totnary caution. At Poughkeepsie the usual cold chicken, 
coffee, milk and sandwiches are eaten. The stout, jolly 
conductor with his inseparable lantern is seated in his 
accusmtomed place at the north counter, and the gaudily 
uniformed genius of the “palace” car is telling him the 
latest railroad joke. Your genial friend, who punched 
your ticket so many tites, and finally, at loss what else 
to do, lately decorated your hat with a lorig brown slip, 
seems in no hurry, and orders a second coffee. You 
glance at your’watch, and thus doubly encouraged, try a 
second cup yourself. You determine to eat and drink 
more slowly in future, and gaze with undisguised con- 
tempt upon your fellow passengers, who in their efforts 
to secure a meal are making anacondas of themselves. 
But, see! The great man has set his cup down to stay 
with an emphatic crash. He glances slyly at his big sil- 
ver watch and shuts it with a snap which makes you jump 
as he shouts “All aboard!” 

You halt a few, minutes in East Albany to give the 
engine a drink and slowly steam into the old depot at 
Troy. “All out here. Lake Champlain train on right.” 
It is about 12:30 and you feel rather sleepy. As the 
crowd begins to gather, many familiar faces appear, and 
you know that you are approaching your native county. 

ustling Assemblymen and politicians are getting home 
from the Legislature and a number of weatiey merchants 
and farmers whom you know nod kindly and enter into 
a presonnt conversation about crops, weather arid local 

itics. 
Pr alone about 1 A. M. a train backs into the station and 
you sée the very Pullman car that came from New York 
surrounded by a bunch of yellow Delaware & Hudson 
coaches, all drawn by a giant engine. 

We are off for the North now in earnest, and White- 
hall is the next station of consequence. Lake Cham- 
plain new appears benéath the stars of the cool ‘spring 
Right glistening in the moonlight. The long tunnel is 
passed, and after a Short nap a voice shouting “Addison 








_ Junction!” brings you to your feet. A kind traveler takes 
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_FOREST AND STREAM. 


with a triumphant flourish over the-last buckle joins me 
fora cup of coffee. Few of the residents will be up for 


an hour yet. We must be off, and those great mountains 
off north must be penetrated by nightfall. There is good 
trout fishing all around T., both in Lake George and in 
the creeks flowing from the mountains, but we will have 
none of it. We are-off toa fabulous land teeming. with 
fish and game and about thirty miles distant. 

True knows every yard of the country where he lives, 
but this new ground is familiar but to few. A city man 
happened to go there seventeeti years ago when a college 
student. He had always wanted to revisit the locality 
where he used to catch a‘ten-quart pan full of large trout 
daily for the party of eight or ten on his hands, and True 
had been informed by local authorities that the city chap 
would know “where they were if any one did.” 

As we pass through the foothills of the Adirondacks 
the steep pitches of the rough toads often compel us to 
walk and rest our horse, which follows us with delibera- 
tion. Pretty soon the rain begins to fall softly, and it is 
strange how little both care for it. Root’s hotel is where 
we stop and feed our little mare and take a trout dinner 
in this famous old inn, In the winter the country people 
used to drive twenty-five or thirty miles after chore time 
to the dances that were held in “‘the-hall,” where Laffy 
Spaulding, a well-known “caller” ‘(still living in Crown 
Point), used to hold forth with his band, leading with his 
old violin. 

The rain continues, but nothing daunted we press on 
until about 4 o’clock, when a little rivulet is forded and 


the city man says: “True, put on a snell and try for our . 


supper here, while I let the horse blow and pull an um- 
brella over myself.” 

Finally the horse attendant awakes from his reverie 
and asks, “How many have you got? “Thirty-five,” is 
the terse response, and the angler, who had been a grace- 
ful object in his black velveteen shooting coat, came out 
showing a string of nice fish. 

The little mare now starts in for the finish and her mas- 
ters are happy at the prospect of a trout supper. A large 
pond is passed, and a mile further on the city man grows 
thoughtful over a certain pair of bars leading down into 
a hollow. 

~The road used to be here,” he says; “but where is it 
now?” 

The rig is drawn carefully through a potato patch, and 
finally an unused trail comes into view. After a few 
turns True commands “Pile in and ride.” This is very 
delightful to the wet and weary angler. It doesn’t last 
long, however, as a rough corduroy bridge full of danger- 
otis holes appears. The mare is an interesting sight as 
she goes over the treacherous timbers feeling her way 
from log to log like a cat. The rough road full of miry 
holes and rough stony places is finally mastered as we 
emerge into a large clearing of about 150 acres. This 
was once the well-tilled farm of a famous lumberman, 
now sleeping with his fathers in a little New England 
hamlet. Here are the charred ruins of several fine barns 
and. a-large dwelling house. A single thunderbolt one 
summer’s night reduced this fine establishment to ashes 
and Mr. D. could never be -persuaded to rebuild. He 
had made money and decided to pass the rest of his days 
in civilization where lightning rods. exists With a few 
loose boards and a stake or two we improvise a shelter 
on the sharp slope of a hill overlooking a fine creek 
which contains in its dark, cool waters our principal food 
supply, and will serve to keep our meat fresh indefinitely. 
Two poles rest on the slope, and down below about 15 
feet two strong forked stakes are driven and.a pole 12 
feet long placed in the crotches.. Boards are laid on and 
the whole covered with two large overlapping rubber 
blankets, making as dry a tent as one could devise. Un- 
der a big pine log there are plenty of needles for the fire, 
and by peeling off the wet outside plenty of splinters are 
readily cut. The fire is soon blazing, the fish in the big 
pan with the slices.of fat pork are sizzling and a delicious 
odor arises from the blackened coffee pot left by some 
kind-hearted hunter or trapper. A shout comes from 
the old broken-down dam which lies at the head of a deep 
pool. True is wild, and the city man runs with a strong 
net and lifts out a big 3-pound speckled trout and carries 
it to the camp, which, being in charge of a supper, he 
cannot leave for long. The fish is put into a bag of 
skeeter” netting and placed in a cold spring. More 
shouting from the fisherman, but the cook is obdurate 
and tells him to net his own game. 

Trixie stands at the end of 4 new clothesline as near 
camp as she can get and lifts her graceful head from the 
grass in astonishment at the noise from the pool. 

No veteran camper need be told about the delights of 
a trout supper after a day’s work in the high altitudes of 
Boreas River. Preparations for sleeping are hastily made 
and a lot of green spruce boughs effectually close in the 
open sides of our shack. The blazing fire forms our 
front protection, and we throw lots of water between it 
and our house to prevent accident.. Some deer hunters, 
alas! Jast fall. were not so thoughtful, and one snapping 
cold-night in September our house was burned to the 
ground. ' 

Breakfast is over, by 5.0’clock, things are stored away 
and the mare. fed. We decide to go up stream afoot as 
far as possible..and fish down. We walk through the 

»densé, moss-carpeted forest, full of the deeply worn trails 
of-deer. ‘An occasional splash in a deep bend of the creek 
indicates the, position ..of:a buck fighting the tormenting 
flies, standing in the cool water, and a sharp whistle is his 
challenge to the intruders upon his privacy. 3 
--’ Both- anglers have crossed the brook a few minutes 
later, swhen -right. from under a bush at their feet 2 fine 
young ‘buck springs,and is off like a flash. We find quan- 
tities of trout, but owing to the coldness_of the water the 
large ones would not rise. So we return to the camp, de- 
termined to try..our luck below the dam, where the fish 
are more presentable. 

A’ scene. of-desolation awaits our return. In spite of 
Trixie’s best wi a stray red cow of the tisual moun- 
tain breed hae tame a to ar igate our little oe, 
and there is ing pork, butter, potatoes an 
corn meal are of course gone. The coffee had’ been 
strewn about,.the pickles wasted, and True always in- 


hesasts;-that,.the. ravenous, beast deliberately ate up a cut 





“The Branch.” So we arrive-at the residence of Mr. 
Covill, where we are. hospitably entertained and sleep im 
the new barn on the hay loft. * 

Next morning a hasty giance.at: our stores revealed 
two boiled eggs, ‘two smail cucumbers, a little salt and 
three crackers. This we divide and eat as we sit on the 
tongue of an old mowing. machine twndeggthe farmyard. 
shed. It is 4'6’clock, but Covell, who ret at 8 P. M.. 
has already arisen and is off to his work on some one’s. 
farm, Of course we couldn’t wait to have a reguiar 
breakfast, and as our. time is limited. we take to the 
Branch like a couple of deer. There are a few large trout 
in the holes, and we soon have a good basketful. 

True is a fast fisher and his companion cannot keep 
up with him, unused to the rough country and weak from 
lack of food. A long, shallow pool is reached and a few 
trout are taken at the eastern end. True then crawis 
around the boulders and makes a cast in the swift water. 
The tip suddenly drops from a strike, and an instant later 
the head of a monster trout appears above the sparkling: 
rapids. The old “cornstalk” has been for three days. 
soaked by the rains and it yields at the tip from the 
enormous and sudden strain. There is a mighty splash 
and the city man sees a broad tail strike the surface al- 
most a yard behind ‘the angle of the line and water. 

“Did you sée that?” asks True. 

“T should say so,” is the reply. “Three-pounder if ani 
ounce. You were rattled, old man; be calm, like me.” 

“Well, I'll tell you,” says True; “I thought at first that 
he was one of those little fellows until I saw him above 
water, and then it was too late to do anything. Well, let 
him go. Some good fellow will get him some other day.” 

Not caring to fish after the bad luck, the city man sug- 
gests the trial of a little stream that meets the large creek 
just above the scene of the recent struggle, saying that 
marty years ago it had given him a mess about every day 
for a week.’ True rather demurs at the size of the brook, 
which is only a rivulet, with a dreadfully rooty and 
rocky bed, but finally agrees to walk up the trail along its 
banks for about a quarter of a mile, when he condescends 
to drop in a hook, which is immediately seized by a good- 
sized trout. He pockets the prize, nods approvingly and 
says: “Let’s go up about half a mile further; then we'll 
fish her clean down to the creek.” The word clean doesn’t 
mean that we were after fingerlings. 

Pretty soon a bear trail is discovered, and bits of rasp- 
berry leaves, slightly chewed, show where the animal has 
been feeding. Whenever a log lay across the path bruin 
would invariably crawl over it, never going around, and 
although the log might be supported by large stones or 
rocks 2 feet above the ground, he would never pass under. 
Trapping has given these animals almost an additional 
sense—reason. Pretty soon we come to the large timber 
near a cedar swamp—the source of the stream—and while 
busy catching the fine 8-inch fish (for they average very 
evenly), a great splashing and floundering is heard in 
the stream between the men. True calls: “Did you fail 
in?” 

“No; did you?” is the reply. 

“That was our bear, then,” says True. 

Both approach, and there, sure enough, bruin had been 
wallowing in the cool water under a birch sapling, while 
huge tracks on the sand showed his hasty exit. Some 
berry bushes on the left bank had been badly flattened 
where he had just dined. The two anglers continue 
down stream, with various adventures of the ordinary 
piscatorial character. until nightfall. Four fish are often 
caught at a cast from the two rods, and the baskets 
groaned. 

The little mare is glad to get her grain. A hasty sup- 
per is taken at a good Scotchman’s house, and we start 
forth on our twenty-five-mile trip for the Vineyard Farm, 
where the city man is to spend his vacation. 

Through the dark night, over rough roads, our sure- 
footed Trixie picks her way. Each man takes turns 
sleeping on the other’s shoulders, and by 3 A. M. the old 
log farmhouse is reached. Don, the country-bred “bird 
dog,” comes rushing forth in wonder at the strange 
arrival, but is soon quieted, and. the men are busy with 
their catch, which is soon safely packed in the ice house 
in milk pans hastily snatched from the drying rack. As 
the household awakes a large pan of dressed trout is 
found by the cook on the kitchen table, with the message, 
“True and I arrived at 3 o’clock. Cook these for the 
guests and let us alone until we want to get un. More 
fish in the ice house if wanted.” PETER FLInt. 





Pike vs. Muscalonge. 


Tueresa, N. Y.—I was much interested in Mr. Tal- 
bott’s article, “The Damnation of the Carp,” in the Sept. 
16 number. I wish that he could as easily convince me 
that the lake pike (commonly called pickerel) that was 
introduced in Indian River-here fifteen years ago has not 
nearly exterminated muscalonge, which was plenty before 
“the pickerel’s’”’ introduction. While now there is an occa- 
sional large muscalonge, there are still, fewer small ones 
taken, and I attribute the cause to the “pickerel.” 

T had poor luck on my trip.. I .saw only two ducks— 
water is too low and weather too warm, I did not wear 
a coat on the water or in the: woods during the three 
days. There are plenty of grouse and gray squirrels. I 
know a young farmer who got sixteen. grouse. and cight 
squirrels last week without a‘dog,' and -he does not. hunt all 
the time. While on the river. to-day two pickerel (Esox 
lucius) tried to.jump into my boat. I. would not “take 
$n” the largest in’ the river to have-it, but would row a 
week'to get the largest muskalonge (Esox nobilior) that 
T ‘still think-is inthe river or Jake, although not ‘one has 
been caught this season. J. L. Davison. 


Clarence Goes Fishing. 


Lirtie Clarence’ (with rising inflection)—“Pa?” Mr. 
Clippers—“Uh?” ‘Little: Clarence—“Pa, if a man_ fifty 
years old marries a girl-of seventeen, and his son, aged 
twenty-five, marries the girl’s.mother, don’t that make the 
old man the son-in-law.of his own son, and the father-in- 
law of himself; and—end,-pa, can I. go fishin’ a!l this 
afternoon with Jobnes demon, it_I. won’t- ask you any 
i 





s salt bottle in cold blood. There is nothitig/to do simose questions?” Mr. Clippers (hastily)—‘“Great guns! 
and but take our weary way to civilization, as represented by : 


Yes!”—Puck. 





ANGLING NOTES. 


Scientific Informatica. 


A rrienp that I have never seen in my life, a newse 
paper writer himself, acquired the habit a few years ago 
of sending me newspapers and newspaper clippings con- 
taining matter relating to fish and fishing. This little 
attention was continued for more than a year before there 
was even an exchange of letters, but with considerable 
regularity there came to me the bundle of newspapers and 
clippings with the blue penciled “F. M. W.” or “Frank M. 
Wooley” on the margin. His own contributions to the 
press would be indicated, but anything that had a fish 
flavor he considered might be of interest to me, and I 
have received all sorts and kinds of fish stories. In some 
instances I have recognized my own work, dressed over 
to suit the publication in which it appeared, or to conceal 
the source from which it was borrowed without credit. 
One evening last week I received a package in the familiar 
handwriting on the wrapper in blue pencil, and 
glanced over the contents, but found nothing of interest 
to me, and put them in the waste basket. The next morn- 
ing the maid happened to single out one of the sheets, be- 
cause, perhaps, it bore more pencil marks than the 
others, and asked if I meant to throw it away. It related 
to exchanging fish with Europe, and the item had been 
copied from the Scientific American, and I read it more 
carefully and preserved it simply because it came from 
a paper of the standing of the Scientific American and 
contained such gross misinformation. The statements 
seem to have passed unchallenged, as the article is copied 
apparently in its entirety, without comment, but if Forest 
AND STREAM should go so wide of the truth in an article 
on shooting, fishing, yachting or any other subject in its 
particular field it would be commented upon without 
gloves. Of course, Forest AND STREAM could not make 
such a stupendous blunder, and give absolutely false in- 
formation, and one naturally looks to the Scientific 
American for facts, not fables. 

American Fish in France. 

The article opens in this wise: 

“Many tourists who will attend the Paris Exposition 
next summer need not be surprised to find on the bills of 
fare of the leading European hotels such items as ‘Amer- 
ican black bass,’ ‘American salmon,’ or ‘American mas- 
calonge.’ It should not be hastily concluded that these 
items are put there for deceptive purposes, or that they 
refer to canned or dressed American fish. They are in 
reality true statements of facts, and indicate the growth 
of our fishing interests under the wise and progressive 
supervision of the United States Fish Commission. Dur- 
ing the past summer American fish fresh from the water 
appeared on the tables of European hotels devoted 
specially to catering to American tourists. In order to 
appreciate the full meaning of this, it is necessary to 
glance at a feature of the work planned years ago by the 
Fish Commission.” 

Reduced to fewer words, this feature of the work of the 
Commission consisted of scientific study and experiment 
and investigation of food plants of inland waters, causes 
of famine and years of plenty in the fish supply, the trans- 
planting of young fish fry to waters far removed from 
their natural habitat. “This experiment proved of great 
commercial valu¢ to the country. Inland waters that were 
almost destitute of fish are now teeming with millions of 
artificially propagated fry. In some of the new waters 
they have been transplanted to, the food fishes have been 
found to thrive better than in the streams where they were 
found. The extension of this work to foreign waters was 
anticipated by the Fish Commission years ago purely as 
a scientific test. Consequently, when they ,received in- 
timations from leading ichthyologists abroad that an ex- 
change of native fry would be agreeable, preparations 
were immediately made to send out fish to European 
countries.” 

Ichthyologists and fish breeders, fry and food fish are a 
little mixed in that paragraph, and it would seem that the 
only fish transplanted were stream fish. Ichthyologists as 
a rule are not interested in the transplanting of fish fry, 
and. exchanges with foreign Governments, fish breeders 
and acclimatization societies are made in the form of im- 
pregnated ova, but that is a minor matter. To continue: 


Landlocked Salmon in Scotland. 


“The first experiment was made in Scotland with our 
landlocked salmon. The inland waters of Scotland pre- 
sented conditions somewhat similar to those in which 
our salmon loved to. disport, and besides, there was a 
species of Scotch salmon native to the streams and lakes 
of that land. Young fry of our landlocked salmon were 
shipped to Scotland some ten years ago, and in that time 
they have multiplied rapidly, much to the detriment of the 
Scotch salmon. The American salmon proved larger and 

_ stronger than their native cousins, and the Scotch salmon 
is almost threatened with extinction by the growing 
rapacity. and multiplication of the American landlocked 
salmon. On the whole, however, this is not to be re- 

retted, for thé American species furnish more and better 
ood, than the Scotch salmon.’ 

I have a friend who has the habit of relating jokes in 
his letters; and at the end of them he writes, “Ha! ha!” 
to indicate that the reader must laugh, but that last para- 

. graph requires no “Ha! hal” : 

If the ‘Scientific American ‘pays good money for such rot 
as I have quoted, it pays for a d brick of huge 
dimensions. - Any boy who ‘has read ‘Forest aNnp. STREAM 
for a year will probably know that Scotch salmon, Irish 
salmon, Welsh saltnon, English salmon, Canadian salmon 
and American.salmon (if the quoted writer means the 
United States), the few that there are, are one and the 
same species, and that the. landlocked salmon is also .the 
same fish, that resides in fresh water instead of going 
down to the sea.on occasions. ‘Scotch anglers will receive 
a shock if they should find out what the quotation charges. 
As the “Scotch salmon” grow to over 7olbs., and the 
largest.landlocked salmon on record weighed under 3olbs., 
the scientific writer ‘is a’ little bit off in his comparison of 
size of the two fish, and as one fish holds to the fresh 
water and the other is anadromous, the war of extinction 


must have been carried on in the columns of some scientific 
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paper. led astray for the moment. It is barely possible 
that at some time a few landlocked salmon eggs were sent 
to Scotland, but there is no recotd of the exchange that 
I can find in the Government reports, and certainly. there 
is no mention in foreign exchanges of the presence of 
the fish in any European waters except where they are 
native—in Sweden. : 

But the best of this remarkable article is yet to come— 
best in that it is more outrageously incorrect than what I 
have referred to: 


Black Bass in France. 


“A shipment of American black bass fry was made to 
France for stocking the rivers and streams, and, like the 
American salmon in Scotch waters, they have flourished so 
marvelously that to-day they are quite common articles of 
diet at the French hotels and restaurants. The French 
streams, since the introduction of the American bass, have 
doubled in their productive value, and there is every 
reason for the French anglers to be grateful to our 
American Fish Commission for stocking their waters with 
a new species of food fish. The French streams were 
practically deserted when the fry were introduced, and 
they had little difficulty in taking quick and complete 
possession of the waters.” 

Had they been introduced there is no question, if their 
health had remained good, about their taking quick and 
complete possession if they had wanted it. 

The most determined efforts to introduce the black bass 
abroad were made in England and Germany. The Mar- 
quis of Exeter and Mr. R. B. Marston took over several 
shipments of adult black bass to England, and Count von 
dem Borne did-the same for Germany, but I can find no 
record of black bass going to France. Count von dem 
Borne wrote me that he sent black bass to France, but 
to-day one hears nothing of the fish in England or 
Germany, and Mr. Marston admits that his experiment 
was a failure, and they do not want the bass over 
there, even if each fish is delivered with a muzzle over its 
mouth, for they are afraid of it. 

But to resume the extracts from this most remarkable 
article with surprises in every paragraph: 


Mascalonge in Germany. 


“Other varieties of fish have been shipped to France and 
other countries as scientific experiments. The Amer- 
ican rock bass has been introduced in several English 
streams, and the American brook trout is to-day in 
flourishing condition in the clear, cold streams of Russia 
and other northern countries of Europe.” (As a real fact, 
not an imaginary one such as our friend has been treat- 
ing us to, the American brook trout ean be found in 
Europe, if it is planted in a pond with a fence around it, 
but when planted in a stream it disappears, never to re- 
turn. so I have my doubts as to those cold, clear streams 
of Russia being able to hold the fish when the bars are 
down.) “The waters of Switzerland abound with many 
of our common river and brook fish, which make the 
angling there superior to anything in the past. It is even 
reported” (he is getting cautious at the end of his 
article) “that the fine American mascalonge has found a 
satisfactory home in the Rhine and the Danube.” 

That is a fitting climax to his American fishes intro- 
duced into European waters. The Fisheries, Game and 
Forest Commission of New York is the only commission 
that has practiced the cultivation of the mascalonge, and 
I happen to know that the eggs of this fish have never been 
sent to Germany from that Commission. 

Of the various fishes I procured to send to Count von 
dem Borne at his request, I was satisfied that he had ex- 
hausted the list when he asked me to send him some dog- 
fish (Amia), but never in his wildest flights of fancy over 
the introduction of American fishes into the waters of 
Germany did he even remotely refer to taking the mas- 
calonge across the sea. 


Fish from South America. 


One more extract and I will have finished with this 
remarkable production. . Referring to an exchange of 
fishes with foreign countries and the fishes that have been 
brought to this country, it says: “The Scotch salmon has 
been tried here, but holds out little promise of success in 
waters where the American salmon lives. There is reason 
to believe that we will be more benefited by introducing 
the young fry of South American fish in our Northern 
waters than any that can be brought from Europe. The 
condition of ichthyology in the countries south of us, how- 
ever, is such that it is difficult to secure the fry without 
sending an expedition after them.” 

Can any one tell what ichthyology in the countries south 
of us has got to do with the introduction of fish, and the 
kinds of fish it is proposed to introduce from South 
America? At the first meeting of the Fishcultural Asso- 
ciation Governor Horatio Seymour thought we might in- 
troduce fish from China, but the Scientifte American man 
could have given Governor Seymour cards and spades and 
a beating when it came to introducing foreign fish and 
sending them abroad. 

Never in my life have I seen what purported to be a 
serious article upon the subject of fish or fishing that was 
so crammed full of ignorance and misinformation as this 
scientific article. If it had been signed A. Ward, I could 
have understood that it was meant for humor. 

In a recent book review I read: “There can surely be 
no lover of good literature who does not take delight in a 
well written book on angling; a treatise on that exquisite 
art that is at once a school of philosophy and a whole sys- 
tem of education, and the closer recreation of the con- 
templative man.” 


_ The reviewer possibly did not know that some articles, 
_akin to the subject of angling, that are intended to be 
- educational, are more laughable than any comic opera 


ever placed on the stage in any land. If I possessed com-. 
plete knowledge of the subject of “exchanging fish with 
Europe” and had set about writing an article to show 
how inaccurate I could make it, E doubt if I would suc- 
ceed as completely as the writer in the Scientific Amer- 
ican has succeeded in an article supposed to give facts. 
There is one peculiarity about his article, or several, that 
shows his unfamiliarity with his subject. - All the “fish 
planted, exchanged or with which the waters teem; ‘are 
fry, and ‘never eggs or fish older than fry. The ex- 


changes seem to have been made with ichthyologists, and 


- 


. rapidly descending stream; flow of ‘water sufficient 
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his fish are always stream fish, from brooks or rivers— 
never from lakes or ponds. " pi 


> 
. 


Pond-Reated' Salmon in France. © ©: 

Afterall is said, visitors to Paris may eat salmon the 
parent stock of which came from the United States, but 
oe not be landlocked salmon caught in wild waters 
in Scotland, but Pacific salmon reared in ponds in France. 
Dr. Jousset de Bellesone, Director of Fishculture of Paris, 
has reared at the Trocadéro Aquarium quinnat salmon, 
rainbow trout and our native brook trout. The Pacific 
salmon have been reared for five generations in fresh 
water by a system of pond culture not practiced in this 
country. I have used considerable space to dissect the mis- 
leading article, chiefly because of the source from which 
it was given to a confiding public, and also because the 
fishcultural work of to-day does not need to be bolstered 
up by misstatements: of what it has accomplished to 
show that it is of vast benefit to mankind in increasing 
and preserving the food supply. 

Our writer says: “The Commission may some day add 
to our fish,diet some new species that will prove of en- 
during value.” This is said as if the Commission manu- 
factured new species out of sawdust and leather, as dolls 
are made, and deserves to be set alongside of the state- 
ment that the Commission is making-a boneless shad by 
crossing the shad with the jellyfish. This latter state- 
ment was accepted as gospel by the public prints a few 
years ago, and was no more ridiculous than the asser- 
tions I have quoted. 


Commercial. 


To-day for luncheon I ate fresh salmon that came from 
the Pacific coast in a refrigerator car, and was retailed 
‘within fifty miles of Albany at 20 cents per pound whien 
cut into steaks, and the whole fish could have been bought 
at a less price. The fish was not equal to Atlantic sal- 
mon from Canada in season, but it was in good condi- 
tion, and of good flavor, and well worth 20 cents per 
pound. This information, which is reliable and can be 
verified in many Eastern fish markets, is worth more 
than all the alleged information in the article from which 
I quoted in the previous note, and shows the strides made 
in this country in fish propagation and fish transportation 
to furnish fish food at a reasonable price. 


Sport. 


On a recent journey over the N. Y., O. and W. Ry. I 
met the auditor of the road, and he asked me about con- 
structing rearing ponds for trout fry, as the road proposes 
to construct such ponds in which to rear the fry obtained 
from the State until they are fingerlings, eight months 
old, or yearlings, before planting them in the public waters 
of the region through which the road runs. This road has 
always assisted the State authorities in distributing fish 
by hauling the State fish car and men free, and has taken 
a lively interest in planting fish in the waters of Sullivan 
and Delaware counties. The officers realize that the State 
cannot rear all their fry to the age of yearlings, and 
also that yearlings produce better results when planted. 
Instead of finding fault with the State because the State 
hatcheries do not furnish water for rearing fish, the officers 
will apply for fry and rear them at their own expense, and 
thus turn them into public waters to furnish sport for 
the general public, and therefore I consider this railway a 
public benefactor, and mention the fact here that other 
railroads may follow the good example. 


Making a Trout Pond, 


Scarcely a year passes that I do not have half a dozen 
letters, more or less, in regard to making a trout pond by 
damming a stream, and if I had made a collection of such 
letters received, say during the past ten years, I doubt if 
any two of them would be alike. As a rule the first thing 
is to find out what the inquirer really has to start with, 
for the letters tell me nothing to base an opinion upon 
that is good for anything, and at best my reply is only an 
opinion about something I have never seen. After an 
exchange of letters, wherein I become the questioner, I 
offer such suggestions as appear to me to cover the case. 

This month I received a letter on this subject which 
was quite out of the usual, for it related the existing 
conditions so that one could frame an intelligent reply, and 
I give it here, premising that it is written by one of the 
officers of the Review of Reviews: ; 

“The editor of Forest AND STREAM has told me that 
you might possibly give me some information concerning 
the stucking of a particular stream with trout. This 
stream is the old Horseneck Brook, running by Green- 
wich, Conn. I have built a house on a hill overlooking 
it, and put a dam at the mouth of a deep, wooded glen, 
almost a ravine, which will back the water up 800 or 
1,000ft., making the water 5 or 6ft. deep, and a pond not 
over 75 or 100ft. wide anywhere. The brook flows over a 
very stony bottom, and is very much shaded at the bottom 
oi the glen. 

“It never runs dry, as there are two large lakes at its 
source. I would own about 1,500 to 2,000ft. of the 
stream, and would want to screen it at the dam and my 
upper boundary. The fall is rather re, and the bed of 
the stream is full of big boulders. am told that the 
brook used to be a celebrated trout stream. I am un- 
decided abotit going to the expense of putting in five or 
ten thousand yearling trout in the pond made by the 
dam, and would like to ask if you could, from these 

. meager details, give me any advice on that score, and 


’ what time of the year you would advise as the best to put. 


trout in. I think the temperature of the brook never 
- goes above 65 degrees ; probably not above 60 degrees.” 
. Instead of being meager, the details are quite com- 
plete, judging from queries that usually come to me. The 
- ¢orrect’temperature for trout; a shaded stream where the 
fish can hide; sufficient depth of cool. water; vigorous 
watet that is well aerated from flowing over hones ina 
re- 
new volume in the pond before it becomes dead—in 
fact about everything necessary to know, éxcept that im- 
portant item, food for the trout. Having once been a trout 
stream, it is fair to suppose that the water contains a 


‘if the pond con- 
the fish, build “hides” for them of 
a table with short legs anchored to 


; fl) 
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the yearling trout, not over 2,000, in in the spring. It may 
be necessary to plant water grasses along the ler of 
the pond to harbor the crustacean food, but this should be 
undertaken with great care that the grasses do not spread 
and choke the pond. Water starwort, water thyme, craw- 
foot, great, water moss, are some of the water plants, but 
there are dozens of others that might be planted if they 
are under control, but unless they are the owner of the 
pond may rue the planting. 

I think it was Francis Francis who said trout should 
be entomologists, but whoever said it declared a truth, 
for insect food not only improves the condition of the 
fish, but causes them to more certainly rise to the artificial 
fly, and insect food should be provided artificially if it is: 
not already in the water, and this can be done by secur- 
ing the larve form of some insects, and if more con- 
venient the winged form of others. Trout must have 
water to live in, and they must have food in abundance 
if they are to thrive and be in the best condition. 


Fish Matters in New Zealand. 


When Mr. L. F. Ayson, Fish Commissioner of New 
Zealand, was in this country, he told me, among other 
things, that he would take home with him 2,000,000 im- 
pregnated eggs of our common whitefish, and he has just 
sent me his report, made to the General Assembly after 
his return home, and from it I find that about 65 per cent. 
of the eggs were hatched and liberated as fry. He says 
that what he considers a serious mistake was made, in 
the light of more recent development, in the early days of 
fish acclimatization in New Zealand, by planting trout of 
the same species (he refers to the fish we call the brown 
trout) in nearly all the New Zealand waters. That now 
the waters are swarming with the European brown trout, 
while it would have been wiser to have confined them to 
certain waters and planted in others the American brook 
trout, the Loch Leven trout and the common whitefish 
of this country. So far as the whitefish are concerned, it 
is not too late to plant them, for the trout will not inter- 
fere with them, but I am satisfied that the brown trout 
and the fontinalis will not thrive together in the same 
water. Only last week in Sullivan county, N. Y., I heard 
bitter complaints that the brown trout was driving the 
native trout to the wall in some of the streams in that 
region. See 5 

Commissioner Ayson alleges further that it is his belief 
that the early importations of brown trout ova were 
crossed with the bull trout (S. eriox), resulting in a strain 
of coarser fish, in many waters over which he has juris- 
diction. While we in this country may not have suffered 
in like manner, there is to me a mystery about our im- 
portations of Loch Leven trout. Certainly all that I 
have seen of Loch Leven eggs have, when hatched here, 
turned out to be brown trout. Dr. Quackenbos, who pro- 
cured Loch Leven eggs from Sir James Maitland at 
Howietown, while he was on a visit to that establish- 
ment, and brought them to this country and planted the 
fry after they were hatched in New Hampshire, is sure 
that he secured the real thing, a fish quite unlike the 
brown trout. I fear the people of this country are too 
prone to try experiments with new species of fish by plant- 
ing them in waters already inhabited by native species, 
when it would be wiser to adhere to the old species. and 
by introducing new blood improve the race and add to the 
numbers. f 

The State of New York is exercising considerable care 
in planting species of foreign trout in new waters, for it 
is difficult to get fish out of a stream or lake after they are 
found to be undesirable or unfitted to the water. 

Of the steelhead trout, Mr. Ayson says: “The steel- 
head (Salmo gairdneri) is a very fair variety of sea 
trout, inhabiting a wide range of the Pacific Ocean. There 
is a controversy going on in America as to whether this 
fish is not a rainbow trout with sea-going proclivities, and 
as rainbow trout have been successfully introduced into 
some of our rivers I think .we should try to solve this 
problem with the fish we already have in this country be- 
fore attempting to import ova of the sea-run fish of 
America. If we can solve this problem here, where there 
are no steelhead, it will be of great interest to the scientific 
world.” 

The problem has already been solved, and the steel- 
head is not a sea-run variety of the rainbow. ‘It is true 
that at one time the rainbow was said to be the young 
of the steelhead, but ‘that belief no longer exists, and 
both fish are put down as distinct species. The steelhead 
since Mr. Ayson’s visit to this country has been found 
to breed in fresh-water ponds, in confinement, and the 
rainbow is caught in salt water, where it probably finds 
its way through the river, so both fish resort to salt water 
on occasions. ; ; 

Whatever young salmon may do in the smolt stage in 
New Zealand, Europe or elsewhere, I know beyond ques- 
tion that in the State of New York when young salmon 
go down to sea as smolts they are two years old, and I 
know for the reason that Mr. Ayson refers to determine 
the species of steelhead and their relation to rainbow trout 
by planting the salmon. fry where they were’ previously 
unknown, and observing that they did not go down to sea 
until they were two years old, although in November of 


the second year I saw some putting on the smolt livery of . 


silver. 


In his repert Mr. Ayson refers to the whitefish work of , 


the Fisheries, Game and Forest Commission of New 
York in Canandaigua and Hemlock lakes, but for the 
moment I did not recognize the lakes as Canadaque and 
Herman. A. N. CHENEY. 





“Fishing” in Hell Gate. 

CHarLes FLANAGAN and Felix Talbot, of Astoria, were 
out fishing last night in Hell Gate, and anchored their 
rowboat about a mile off Bowery Bay beach. ~At.a little 
after 7 o’clock the men got up their anchor and were. 
about to seek another location when the boat was upset 
and the men thrown into the water. They managed to 
get hold of the upturned keel of the boat and clung there 
as were driven — by the wind and tide. They 


several boats in 
Sound, and while they called loudly, no one Seemed to 
hear them, When the tide turned they had drifted to 


ir enforced trip up into the’ 
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the bottom by placing stones on the top of them, and put 


College Point, and then they began to drift back, getting 
to Hell Gate again at about midnight. 

Just at that time the tug Olympia was passing down 
the river, and when off Ward’s Island, near 112th street, 
the captain, Charles McLaren, heard faint cries. He 
turned in the direction of the sound, and finally reached 
the upturned boat. Ropes were thrown to the two men 
on the keel, but their arms were so stiff they could not 
help themselves. Then the tug drew nearer, and the men 
were lifted off, with their arms nearly frozen stiff. They 
were taken into the cabin of the tug and landed at East 
Twenty-ninth street, whence they were taken to Bellevue 
Hospital, where Talbot is sick with pneumonia.—New 
York Evening Post, Nov. 3. 





Cornelius W. Smith. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The announcement of the sudden death of Cornelius W. 
Smith, of Syracuse, President of the New York State 
Fish, Game and Forest League, which occurred on Oct. 
28, was read with profound regret by his many friends 
throughout the State. Mr. Smith was born in Trumans- 
burg, N. Y., May 19, 1845. He was a son of N. B. Smith, 
a noted patent attorney in the early days of Syracuse. 
Personally, Mr. Smith was genial and whole-souled, and 
his kindly manner won for him a host of friends. He 
possessed a most evenly balanced temperament, and the 
petty worries and cares of professional life did not appear 
to disturb in the least the harmonious makeup of his 
nature. He was rarely, if ever, known to lose patience, no 
matter what the provocation was. He stood well to the 
fore in his profession. He was well posted in legal mat- 
ters, and carefully prepared his cases before arguing them. 
His judgment and opinions on contract law especially 
were frequently sought. Since the new bankruptcy law 
was placed on the statute books he had devised, after 
careful study, a system of blanks which greatly facilitate 
work in bankruptcy cases. 

Mr. Smith was an enthusiastic sportsman. He was 
active in the New York Fish, Game and Forest League, 
and for a long time served efficiently as chairman of its 
Legislative and Law Committee. This position is one of 
the most important in the gift of the League, as it de- 
volves upon this committee to present to the Legislature 
the recommendations of the organization for new protec- 
tive legislation and to secure the enactment of desired 
game laws. It is largely owing to Mr. Smith’s efficient 
work in this position that the fish and game laws of the 
State are so satisfactory to sportsmen to-day. At the 
last meeting of the League in December, 1898, Mr. Smith 
was elected President of the organization, an office which 
he was admirably qualified to fill. He was President of 
the Carpenter Brook Fishing Club and a member of the 
Onondaga County Anglers’ Association. 

His genial presence, keen perception, sound judgment 
and warm friendship will be greatly missed in the councils 
of the New York State sportsmen. 


‘ W. E. Wotcorrt. 
Utica, N. Y., Oct. 80. 


s 4 s s 
Fishing in Minnesota. 

Few if any waters have I visited with greater pleasure 
when looking for excellent fishing, grandness of scenery 
and everything combined, than Prior and Spring lakes, 
Minnesota, lying ina belt of timber land about thirty-five 
miles southwest of St. Paul. It is only a few steps from 
one lake to the other, so if the angler does not find the 
fish biting well in one he may try the other, sometimes 
with surprising results, as I have found many times. 
Some days a good catch is made in one lake, while 
scarcely a fish is taken from the other, and so it is in 
this way changed around. 

It is claimed by some fishermen that the bass, which 
are the principal fish angled for in these waters, run 
larger and more gamy in Spring than in Prior Lake, but 
having taken big fish from both waters, I don’t see why 
one should deserve the title as the better of the two. 
If a strike is made by a big bass in Prior Lake I think 
it will be found equally as interesting to land as if hooked 
in the former one, and of course the angler can’t tell just 
where the big ones are wating to grab the lure. 

I visited the above waters in August, 1899, in company 
with an old angler companion, and for a week we shared 
the pleasure of camp life there. Besides the grand sport 
of fishing, we occasionally went frogging, and on the still 
evenings took long moonlight paddles across the glass- 
like water, Indian-fashion, in a little canoe, and it was 
surprising the swiftness that we could put the little 
skiff to. 

We fished only on the proper days, when bass were 
biting, which were “dark and cloudy,” and were never 
disappointed, always returning with two or three nice 
ones not less than 3 pounds apiece. We didn’t make a 
business of pulling all the fish out of the water we could 
get hold of, or fishing from sunrise till the close of day, 
but when we wanted two or three we went and got them 
and didn’t have any to let rot or throw away. 

Frequently, while casting off the shore, we hooked 
small pounders, which were returned to the water as 
soon as possible, as my companion said, “to let grow a 
little,” and only those that knew how to shake their 
heads, pull hard and make the water foam about them 
were saved. : 

About these lakes is one of those beautiful woodlands 
that have no attraction for gay summer people, the kind 
who like to hear a brass band or orchestra play in the 
evening, and wear gay clothes in the day, and the 
angler going to camp about them may wear clothes as 
ragged as they make them and no one will criticise him 
or think that he ought to do otherwise for their sake or 
his. own. 

Henry McKennett, or Mr. McKennett, as I may more 
respectiully refer to him, owner of a large, neatly kept 
farmhouse, situated between the two waters, accommo- 
dates hunters and fishermen, furnishing them with boats, 
rods and tackle. Besides the hotel, as folks call it, the 
proprietor has erected near the shore of each lake several . 
cozy little cottages, each containing two rather spacious. 

- rooms, the windows and porches of which are properly. 
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screened to keep away the mosquitoes and other insects 
which are most always quite numerous in summer time. 
The proprietor is one of those Izaak Walton sort of fel- 
lows who like to have a rod-in hand and be a-fishing 
most all the time, and he takes special pleasure in show- 
ing visiting anglers where to cast for the big bass, and 
he knows where to find them, too. 

Most all the big fish taken out of these waters are with 
a frog as a lure, which is used in preference to artificial 
flies. Croppies, sunfish, pickerel, bullheads, etc., are 
numerous about both lakes, but few people, unless it be 
women, care to angle for them after becoming acquainted 
with the gameness of the black bass. Henry and I never 
care to fish for anything less gamy, and both think, as he 
put it one day, “I would sooner fish a week and at the end 
of that time only catch one big bass than a day and get 
all the smaller fish ever seen.” 

Croppies are excellent eating, and although I’m not fond 
of their capture, I don’t despise them for a morning or even 
a noontime or evening meal. Occasionally when the sun 
had either disappeared or was setting, throwing a mild 
heavenly light over earth and sky, my companion used 
to get me to paddle him out on the water, while he 
handled the trolling line. We never went very far be- 
fore hearing a floppering a few feet behind the canoe, and 
would in this way pull in another and another until we 
had reached the number we had gone out to secure. 
They always seemer to bite quite freely on such evenings, 
and those were the only times we cared to go after 
them. Martin, as my companion is called, knows how to 
turn them loose from the frying pan, and when a couple 
of nicely cooked croppies were set before us at the break- 
fast table, together with some cream potatoes, a few slices 
of buttered toast and a good cup of Mocha and Java 
coffee, what more could a fisherman ask for, or a king 
either, as an angler once said? 

Spring Lake is two and one-half miles from the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul station of Prior Lake, to 
Mr. McKennett’s, the ride through the meadows and 
fields being a most welcome one after leaving: the train. 
He meets his parties at the above station upon short 
notice. 

A few years ago quail used to be quite numerous about 
this neighborhood, but now it is very seldom that a covey 
is found. Ducks, snipe, partridge, etc., are still quite 
plentiful in season, but the main thing is the fishing, and 
as before stated some big ones are taken there. 

SHEE-ROO-KEE. 


Farewell to the Rod. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

On and after Oct. 15 the rainbow trout of British 
Columbia are supposed to be protected from the fisher, yet 
I fear the close season is more honored in the breech than 
in the observance, and no doubt many a spawning fish is 
filched from the beds by hungry prospectors and vagrant 
Indians. This, however, would be no excuse for decent 
sportsmen to ignore the law, and so the man who, pre- 
ferring quality of sport to quantity of fish, casts his fly on 
the face of the waters, shelves his rod by mid-October, no 
more to take it down, except for an occasional loving 
overhaul, until next spring. Happily, spring comes earlier 
with us than with our fellow-fishermen of eastern Can- 
ada; on Vancouver Island trout fishing is in full swing by 
March, and even up here in the mountains it begins early 
in April, so that for more than half the year the rod may 
wave over the clear, green streams of British Columbia, 
as good waters as any trout fisher need desire. 

But all this is merely introductory. The fact is, I am 
about to do a very unusual thing, perhaps even a very 
unwise thing, and confess to a blank day—and may a kind 
and considerate providence grant me many another. Last 
Saturday afternoon was one of those still, mellow, glorious 
opportunities a man cannot afford to miss. It was neither 
Indian summer nor brown October—for in British Co- 
lumbia we have neither the one nor the other—but just 
simply a fine autumn day in the mountains, something you 
may hardly equal and certainly not excel anywhere. 

So I took my rod and went for a stroll down the Kettle 
River, a fair stream with an abominably unpoetic name. 
The big cottonwoods were liveried in gold and russet, con- 
trasting most effectively with the deep blue-green of the 
bull pines; leaves drifted down as each wind from the 
hills passed across the valley, but in the rank matted 
undergrowth of the river bottom the purple asters nodded 
as yet untouched by the frost. On such a day it is not 
necessary to catch fish to enjoy fishing. The mere wan- 
dering through scenes of amazing beauty should be 
sufficient enjoyment;:in fact, an artist or a poet would 
no doubt extract far more enjoyment from such a day 
than would the best fisherman of us all, provided such a 
one thought only of flies and fish. At this point the Kettle 
River is less than two miles from the international 
boundary line, which follows its never-varying course up 
the side of a steep range southward to the river, climbing 
to the line of almost perpeutal snow, on the summit of the 
divide between the Kettle and Columbia rivers. This 
hillside on Saturday was green and gray with pine and 
—' to-day it 1s white frotn crest to foot with the 
rst of the winter’s snows, and ere long the dun mule 
= will be forced into the bottoms, and we shall get a 
ew. 

Putting my rod together and looping on a cast of flies, 
Palmer, Seth Green and Montreal in the first instance, I 
followed the river, casting over all the likely looking pools 
and runs, but it was useless; not a fin stirred, and a 
stranger would have pronounced the stream an empty 
one. But I knew better. Fish are there by the thou- 
sand, and next spring they will leap at the fly as gallantly 
as ever, though for the present their appetites have failed, 

and other things seem more important than chasing moths 
and ephemera. 

Of fish I got none, not even a rise rewarding a four- 
mile tramp, yet I am glad I went fishing on that last 
day of the season. I found coverts well stocked with 
ruffed grouse, and on the way back a short cut over a spur 
discovered a draw in which a pack of Columbian sharp- 
tails are living, so that the chances are that before long 
the basechentes will afford as much delight as has the 


fly-rod. I was almost going to write “more,” but that 
would be impossible. 


Tn a couple of weeks the rifle will be in greater demand 
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than the shotgun, but as yet the deer are scarce al 

the river bottoms. On the high divide to the eastwar 
of the Kettle Valley caribou and bear are fairly abun- 
dant, and each of its kind is good. The caribou bulls are 
as large as those’ of Newfoundland. and the bears, ac- 
cording to tne bar-room hunters, never make more than a 
single bite of a man. Well, perhaps time will reveal 
much, and some day I hope to tell Forest ano StrEAM 
all about a successful bear hunt up among the peaks of the 
divide, St. Crorx. 

CorumBia, B. C , Oct 14, 


Che ennel. 


an eine 


Fixtures, 


BENCH SHOWS. 


Nov, 15-18.—Philadelphia, Pa.—The Evliadsiphia Do Show As- 
sociation’s first annual bench show. Marcel A. Viti, Sec’y. 
Nov. 29Dec, 1—New York.—American Pet Dog Club’s show. 


S. C. Hodge, Sec’y. 
FIELD TRIALS. 


Nov. 12.—Bicknell, Ind.—Independent Field Trial Club’s first 
annual tria's. George D. Maxfieid, Sec’y. “ , 

Nov. 13.—Egg Hardor, N. J.—New York State Field Trial As- 
sociation’s inaugural trials. F. F. Rick, Sec’y, 

Nov. 14.—Chatham, Ont.—International Field Trial Club’s tenth 
annual trials. W. B. Wells, Hon. Sec’y. 

Nov. 14-17.--Carmichaels, Pa.—Central Beagle Club’s fourth an- 
nual trials. & W. Simpson, Sec’y. : : , 

Nov, 17.—Newton, N. C,—Eastern Field Trial Club’s twenty- 
first annual trials. Simon C. Bradley, Sec’y. : ey 

ov. 21.—Lawrenvil.e, Ill.—Illinois Field Trial Association’s 

inaugural trials. O. W. Ferguson, see: : a ; 

Nov. 28.—Paris, Mc.—Missouri Field Trial Association’s third 
L. S. Eddins, Sec’y. 
C.—Continental Field Trial Club's trials. 


1900. 
Jan. 22.—West Point, Miss.—United States Field Trial Club’s 
annual trials. W. B. Stafford, Sec’y. 
Feb. 5.—Greenvilie. Ala —A.abama Field Trial Club’s fourth an- 
T. H. Spencer, Sec’y. 


annual trials. E 
Dec. 8.—Newton, N. 
Theo. Sturges, Sec’y. 


nual trials. 


Dogs That Go Into Society. 


“EVERYTHING is perfect that comes from the hand of the 
Creator.” wrote Jean Jacques Rousseau, cynic and skep- 
tic though he was; but a certain class of his fin-de-siécle 
countrymen, and particularly of his countrywomen, are 
doing all they can to beiittle the famous writer by the 
pecuiar efiorts they are making to beautify and bedeck 
God's handiwork, and by imposing upon certain of the 
four-icoted beasts quasi-human habits which ill-become 
them and, in the end, simply tend to make them look 
ridiculous. I refer to the craze just now raging in Paris 
for creating a class of so-called “fashionable dogs”—an 
aristocratic canine society made up of chiens du monde as 
distinguished, not only from the common curs of the 
street, but from the well-fed, well-kept, natural.y clothed 
companions of the bourgeoisie and professional and busi- 
ness people. It is not enough to possess an animal of 
pure breed and faultless manners; he must be of blue- 
blooded canine ctock, perfumed and pampered with lux- 
urics and dresscd a la derniére mode de Paris, in cos- 
tumes tu suit the wea:her, the particular season of the 
year, and even in accordance with the etiquette of certain 
social functions which he may be called upon to attend. 
To meet the requirements of this new state of society 
which has arisen in the fashionab’e world of dogs the 
“Canine Cos.umier’"—or, in plain English, the dogs’ 
tailor and dressmaker—has become an absolute neces- 
sity, and one of the leading ladies of the “movement” as- 
sures me that very shortly these aristocratic pets are 
also to have their Directory—giving their names and ad- 
dresses, their pedigrees, distinguished qualities and re- 
ception days! 

Any visitor to Paris wi: aing to convince himself of the 
absolute correctness of these sta.ements and to verify 
the details which follow has but to step into the Galerie 
d’Orleans, at the Palais Royal. There he will find dis- 
played in two windows of the “Taiileurs pour chiens” an 
extraordinary collecticn of orna:rents and ‘costumes, 
which go to form the outfit of the u9-to-date society dog of 
“a Ville lumiére”! For some years past the ancient glories 
of the magnificent Palais Royal have been gradually pass- 
ingaway. In the earlierdays of the republic it was the home 
of a'mest all the fashionable jewelers of Paris, the arcades 
literally blazed with diamonds and precious gems, and 
the person in search of a handsome present invariably 
turned his steps that way. Now the place is dreary and 
deserted, almost all the jewelers have moved to the boule- 
vards and the Rue de la Paix, a few dealers in mock dia- 
monds remain, and the most striking feature of the once 
famous Galerie d’Orleans is the tailor for dogs! Sic 
transit gloria mundi, and the indulgence of fads and 
fancies takes the place of deeds of charity and chivalry in 
these days, when gold is a god and the love of luxury a 
prevailing passion. 

Probably no city in the world possesses so many dogs 
as Paris. Walk the Champs Elysées or the Bois de Bou- 
logne in a- morning and you will find such a crowd of 
canine pets as you could meet nowhere else. Every lady 
who pretends to any position at all owns one or more, 
und upon them she spends as much money as would mop 
a family of poor people. Philanthropists and moral phil- 
osophers complain that toy dogs are taki cup attentions 
which should be bestowed upon children, those who 
have. the future of the country at heart sigh at the apec- 
tacle and tremble when they think of the or 
ulation. It is useless to preach to these ce. 
simply. reply that they might do worse with their wealth, 
and that they ought to be rather comp!imented than other- 
Wise for putting so much money into circulation, 

ing these social and economic _ considerations 

aside, let me detail for you some of the features of this 
extraordinary craze for dressing up society dogs.’ A few 
ago the classic wrap in blue or brown cloth, 
emmed and braided and bearing the arms of the initials 
of the owner, was regarded as a piece of extravagance; 
but this is looked upon as a very commonplace covering 
bs ae Gatos carine society to-day. Now, in the shops 


Galerie d’Orleans you will find complete trovsseaus * 


for dogs of-all sizes and a!l classes—toilettes de réception, 
= les for sg days, and — a a y days; 
_dust coats for excursions, plaids “for” tk “Jour, 
neys, and gray ‘linen suits for the seaside.’ Afid the 


FOREST AND STREAM. _ 


nagenation of these people who are so anxious to make 
the life of dear little doggie a really happy one does not 
stop here. This year they have gone one step further in 
rendering the sublime handiwork of the Creator ridicu- 
lous by providing their pets with sets of fine linen. No 
society dog which really respects itself would think of 
possessing less than a dozen undérgarments of lawn if it 
be in good health, or silk or surah if it should be sub- 
ject to colds or nervous complaints! Then if the “poor 
darling” should be troubled with watery eyes, a dozen 
embroidered cambric handkerchiefs become an absolute 
necessity. And this is not all. His delicate little feet 
must be kept dry by boots, made to measure, of leather, 
or India rubber, to suit his particular temperament. 

But, says my reader, surely these are exaggerated cases, 
and such foolishness cannot have taken any great exten- 
sion. I made particular inquiries upon this point and 
found that the dogs’ tailors in Paris can now count upon 
something like 5,000 or 6,000 regular customers - from 
whom they receive orders for “garments” of one sort or 
another several times a year. One of the tailors took 
me into his confidence so far as to say: “For the most 
part our clients belong to the higher classes of society— 
people who’ can afford to pay high prices and who pay 
ready cash. The business is, therefore, a very profitable 
one, becatise the materials used do not cost very much 
an 1 we sell them at a large profit. For instance, I re- 
cently had a very remunerative order from the daughter 
of a diplomat in Paris. She was about to be married, and 
I made a set of gala clothes for her dogs to match the liv- 
eries of the lackeys in her father’s household. As the 
bride entered the residence after the ceremony, her three 
dogs were awaiting her at the top of the grand staircase 
dressed in these costumes with bouquets of orange blos- 
soms attached to their collars and held in a silken leash 
by one of the footmen. The effect was marvelous! Then 
again, the daughter of a rich banker, recently married, 
had another idea. I made to measure for each of her 
dogs—she had half a dozen—regular bridesmaids’ cos- 
tumes oi white faille embroidered with lace and garlanded 
with orange blossoms, while on their feet they wore small 
slippers of white satin, also specially made to measure!” 

These details naturally exicted one’s curiosity to the 
utmost, and I was led to ask for a complete description of 
the trousseau of a really select society dog. First of all, I 
was informed, the collar has been changed from a mere 
steel or leather circle of servitude into a purely decorative 
arcicle. That most in vogue just now is the shape of a 
man’s collar made of white celluloid with a bow in red 
celluloid fixed:in front, while a little silver or gold Swiss 
bell is attached to take the place of a pin. Then on the 
left ‘‘ankle,” in the case of a really fashionable lady dog, 
a gold bracelet, ornamented with colored stones (in some 
cases real emeralds and rubies are used) must be worn. 
This also may have a gold or a silver bell attached to it. 

Now comes the trousseau proper. This is composed of 
undergarments for night and day in lawn or silk for sum- 
mer and fine flannel for winter. Then there are the pocket 
handkerchiefs, in linen embroidered with lace, which are 
placed in a pocket on the left side of the overmantle and 
bearing the arms or initials of the owner. The boots and 
shoes are of various patterns and materials—kid, calfskin, 
patent leather, or India rubber. The latter find most 
favor, and they are laced or buttoned .au choix. Bow- 
wow has his boots put on when he‘goes out and they are 
taken off for him at the door as he comes in, so that he 
does not dirty the carpets or the staircase after his prom- 
enade in the Bois. 

As to costumes, your well-bred lady of the canine aris- 
tocracy is furnished with a morning gown for. the house 
made of muslin or surah for the hot summer 
months and of flannel for the winter. The costume de 
ville is made of all sorts of materials to suit the weather 
and the occasion, and just now it is adorned with a fash- 
ionable collet and Medici collar. The robe may be 
trimmed in colors to match those of the dress of the dog’s 
mistress. Then we have the seaside costume made of 
white piqué or of -other light stuffs, and completed with 
a small sailor’s hat to shield the delicate eyes of “tou-tou” 
from the glare of the sun. One fanciful Parisienne has 
determined to complete the costume during her visit to 
Trouville this summer by having a small parasol made 
of red silk which will he held upright in a ferrule fixed 
in position upon the dog’s back. This will also serve as 
an en-tout-cas in case of showery weather, to keep the 
glossy hair of the “precious beauty” dry. 

Could the ingenuity of woman with nothing better to 
occupy herself find anything more to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the canine race? Scarcely, you say. But we 
have not yet quite completed our survey of the creature 
comforts of the Parisian society dog. Let us not forget 
the toilet requisites, for these include quite a collection 
of combs, fine and coarse, of brushes, of fancy soaps and 
of perfume bottles. Then there is doggie’s cot, upon the 
arrangement of which just as much care and luxury are 
bestowed. The most favored form at this moment is the 
Chinese pavilion upholstered in silk and. covered in its 
exterior with white skin. Little windows are fixed in the 
walls for the double purpose of affording amusement for 
the spoiled inhabitant as well as giving him the fresh air 
necessary for his well being. The price of these luxurious 
little habitations for the “mashers” of modern dog society 


ranges . . mplete trousseau— 
upon the tailor called a “modest scale"—the follow- 
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now and then make a splendid “haul” when they take a 
guardian unawares and run off with a fashionably dressed 
society pet. One’s ar mpethies in this case are almost 
irresistibly on the side of the thiefi—New York Times. 


Massachusetts Fox Hunters. 


_ THE greatest military event in the annals of Blandford 
since the good old “training days” transpired to-day. It 
was the first day of the first annual hunt of the Blandford 
Fox Club. The armed forces of the town were mobilized 
to the north of the Center at early dawn. All day ‘the 
whole north end of the town bristled with firearms like a 
buckwheat field with stubble, and the whole horizon was 
filled with the banging of shotguns, the hoarse, red- 
bearded, warlike admonitions to the hounds, and the con- 
tinuous music of the dogs’ voices. One accomplished fox 
was shot at a dozen times, and carried his tail with him 
at night. In the evening the forces again mobilized at the 
Mountain House—the hard-legged hunters who had borne 
the labor of the day, and with them about thirty associate 
eating members—to enjoy an excellent dinner. On the 
floor by the hearth of the main room of the hotel were 
thrown three fluffy, red pelts, the product of the day’s 
campaigning. It was a very pleasant occasion—a day of 
healthful sport and tramping in the cool, crisp, blue-skied 
fall day, and an evening of wholesome social inter- 
course for men who have far too little of it in their lives. 
The first Blandford hunt was a success, and the club 
which instigated it has proved its right to existence. 

The shooting began with the first light of the day, and 
within the first hour two of the foxes had been Killed. 
They were slain together by the veteran hunter, L. C. 
Nye, who got the second by making just one step from 
his tracks after getting the first. Mr. Nye and his 
family undoubtedly hold the long-distance fox hunting 
record which has been established since that veteran fox 
hunter and all-round athlete, Mr. Samson, of the ‘Old 
Testament. He shot his first fox at the tender age of 
nine, and has let but one year go by since then with- 
out having at least one to his credit. That was last 
year, when the grip kept him indoors. He is now just 
past his seventeth birthday, and is still looking for fox. 
So far he has recorded 300 dead animals, and has done 
away with fifteen in one season, The third fox was taken 
at just-nightfall by George Lloyd. The wind was a little 
high to-day, interfering with hearing the dogs, and with 
the shooting, and to-morrow, when the hunting will be in 
the south part of the town, is expected to bring better 
results. There must have been some eight or ten animals 
run by the twenty hounds to-day, and in addition there 
were several mysterious scents taken. which were sup- 
posed by the wise to be wildcats.—Springfield Republican. 


The members of the Blandford Fox Club got two foxes 
on their second day’s hunt. About twenty-five men 
and twenty dogs started on the hunt at 6:30 o’clock. 
The day was not quite so good as the one before. on ac- 
count of the rain, which set in about 4 o'clock. The two 
foxes were shot by C. N. Lewis and T. J. Cooley. of 
Westfield, and there is a possibility that there was another 
shot by a small party which did not report last night. An 
exciting incident of the day was the holing of a fox on 
Merritt Hill. A party started to dig him out, when an 
excited hound burrowed down the hole and got stuck 
there, and at last accounts the hunters were working 
to uncover their dog. 


A Solomon Come to Judgment. 


Sourre Henry Grewre, of Beltzhoover, Pa., does not 
like lawyers. He believes that they stir up too much 
trouble by dragging musty old books into his office 
and insisting that he follow the precedents they dig 
from them. He has the full approval of his constituents. 
His justice is the sort that is equitable between man 
and man, and not that misnamed stuff that depends on 
the technicalities of law books for a standing. 

One of Squire Grelle’s early cases was brought inst 
a friend of his, who was accused of cruelty to animals. 
The man had been bothered by a vicious dog, and he 
shot at it. The bullet cut a piece off its tail, but did 
no other harm. The trial attracted a large crowd. There 
was conflicting evidence as to the dog. Some of the 
witnesses said it was a gentle animal, and others declared 
that it ought to be killed. 

“I will reserf my decision until next weeg,” said the 
squire, after he had heard the testimony. 

He was not satisfied as to the dog, and while he had 
the case under consideration he made some inquiries in 
the neighborhood. He learned that the dog was bad. 
But the maiming of it by depriving it of part of its tail 
was undoubtedly a cruel act, and he did not see how 
he could get over that, even to favor his friend. 

When the day came for him to give his decision it was 
evident to the crowd that had gathered in his office that 
he had made up his mind. He called the defendant up. 

“You admid shooting this dog?” he asked. 

“Yes, I do, squire: but the dog is—” 

“Dot will do. Sid down!” And he called the owner of 
the dog forward. 

“Your dog is a bad dog.” he said to him. 

“No, he isn’t squire,” said the man; “he’s. as. gentle 
as— 

“Dot will do. Sid down. I haf my mind made up. 
T fine the defendant $1 and gosts for shooting dot dog.” 

There was applause from the side of the room on which 
the friends of the dog were gathered. 

“Order! Order!” commanded the squire, “I haf — 
not vinished. 1 will fine the defendant $1 and gosts for 
oer dot dog. but I will gif him one more shot at the 

og.” —Pi oe 
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Dr. F. J. Tompkins, of Lansingburgh, N. ¥. weites 


us ‘coticerning: the weight of the heaviest dog. recorded. 
We regret that we cannot furnish the information. Per- 
haps some of our a might Seeee. informa- 
tion on‘this subject. The Doctor concludes-his letter as 
what you think of a dog that weighs 265 pounds, honest 
measure. 








Canoeing. 


THE annual meeting of the American Canoe Associa- 
tion, the full report of which was published last week, 
disclosed a fairly prosperous state of affairs. Within the 
year the Association has enrolled a new division, com- 
posed of canoeists of the Middle West, formerly the 
Western Canoe Association; the membership is good, 
about 1,300; and the Association has a balance of over 
$1,300 in bank, with no outstanding obligations. With 
so mtich in its favor at the present time, there is, however, 
still plenty of room for advance and improvement in 
various details of the organization. 

That the Association is not only out of debt, but in 
possession of a substantial sinking fund in case of need, 
is due’ mainly if not entirely to the board of governors, - 
a body created in 1893 to control the general finances 
of the Association, with a view to the avoidance of such 
deficits as had occurred at times. Not only was the gen- 
eral plan of this board ably conceived, but the personnel 
has always been high, including some of the oldest and 
most devoted members, and its work has been in every 
respect beneficial. It has restrained some executives and 
aided all; and it is to-day an indispensable part of the 
A. C. A. machinery. Under it the policy of the Associa- 
tion has been to limit the yearly expenditures to some- 
thing less than the estimated receipts, not for the sake of 
accumulating a surplus, but to avoid the other extreme, 
which at times has threatened serious disaster and im- 
posed a great amount of iabor on a few faithful officers 
in clearing off the debts of their predecessors. That there 
is a surplus is a matter for congratulation, though merely 
incidental. 


WHILE there is no fear at present for the future of the 
Association, there are some detaiis disclosed by the re- 
ports which are far from satisfactory. The oftce of sec- 
retary-treasurer involves a good deal of work at best, and 
when the incumbent is of the right sort, as was decidedly 
the case this year, he will find plenty to do, both in office 
work and while in camp. A’ great deal of the work done 
by the retiring secretary-treasurer was thrown on him 
by the neglect of other officers and members of commit- 
tees. To mention only one detail, the reports of division 
officers and committes, on which the secretary-treasurer 
must base his report, were nearly all delayed to the last 
few days preceding the meeting, one division failing 
to put in any report at all. The business year of the 
Association closed on Oct. 1, four weeks prior to the 
meeting, and as a matter of fact the actual business of 
the year ends with the meet in August, so that there are 
two,.-months in which to close accounts and make up 
reports. There are some small accounts, especially those 
of the camp site committee, which it is difficult to close; 
but most of the reports, especially those of the division 
pursers, might easily be in the hands of the secretary- 
treasurer by the first week in October. If this were done 
the secretary-treasurer would not only be saved much 
unnecessary work, but he would be in a position to put in 
a much more complete report than at present. 

It would be interesting and of value to the Associa- 
tion to compare the reports of 1899 with those of previous 
years, but this is not easily possible. The reports are not 
made out in the same manner by all officers, and in some 
yeats they are incomplete or involved. We find the fol- 
lowing in the Year Book of 1895, made by Secretary- 
Treasurer George P. Douglass, and appended to his full 
report: 


Gross cost of 1894 meet..............-. $1,052.00 
Net cost of 1894 meet................ 285.67 
Gross cost of regatta...............65- 71.54 
Net cost of regatta...................- 16.54 
Net profit on Year Book.............. 178.92 


This statement is remarkable not only for its favorable 
showing as to finances, the surplus being increased by 
over $300, but it tells to the members just what they 
should know—how much the Association is paying for 
its fun. 

It would be impossible for any one but an expert in 
A, C. A. finances to compile such a statement for the 
present year, and those intervening back to 1894; but 
this is just what is wanted to. show how well the busi- 
ness is managed from year to year. All that can be said 
as to the year just closed is that the expenses seem to 
have been very heavy, and the surplus for the year very 
small, being only. the $50 demanded by the board of gov- 
ernors. Just why this is so we are unable to say after a 
study of the reports, e was no Year Book to count 
this year, either as profit or loss; the receipts from camp 
fees were larger than usual. The largest expenditure was 
on account of the camp site committee, and the items for 
both labor and erial are heavy, especially as prices 
range in Canada; it is a fact that the committee ex- 
perienced great difficulty in obtaining labor, and had to 
pay high wages. It must be said that never in the history 
of the Association Has the work been as satisfactorily 
done as by Mr.. Wright, who practically was the camp 
. Site committee, a fact to which all present at the meet 
bore willing testimony. The arrangements were such as 
to provide tents and cots for rental at a moderate 
expense, and all reasonable expectations were more than 
fulflled, 
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For some years past up to 1808 the Association has 
published the Year book itseli, with advertisements in the 
front and back. This has entailed some extra work on 
the secretary-treasurer, but has when properly managed 
netted an average of $150 profit to the Association. Two 
years ago ithe omcers entered into a contract with a cer- 
tain sporting publication, by which, in consideration of it 
being endowed with the sole right to the title of “official 
organ,” it was to print and mail the Year Book free of 
expense to the Association, and also to publish a-certain 
amount of canoeing news each month, and to send a 
copy of the journal free to every member of the Associa- 
tion. As a plain business proposition it was evident 
irom the start that no established paper could, as a matter 
oi business, afford to give away at least a thousand copies 
per year with no compensation save a possible small 
profit on the Year Book; and such proved to be the case. 
The canoeing news which served to leaven a large mass 
of advertisements consisted of the ordinary official an- 
nouncements and such personal and club items as ca- 
noeists chose to contribute, finally dwindling down to a 
department title and some comic almanac jokes. The 
Year Book, though it cost the Association nothing, was 
the worst ever published—in small type and of such a size 
that it cannot be filed or bound with the uniform series 
extending back to 1888. Before the year was out the 
concern begged off from its contract. 

Last year, in spite of this experience, a similar contract 
was made with another monthly journal, which imme- 
diately proceeded to array itself in large type with all the 
dignity of “the official organ of the American Canoe 
Association.” The experiment resulted much as before— 
the Year Book was not mailed to any members prior to 
the meet, and the complaint is generally made that mem- 
bers have received neither their books nor the monthly 
copics of the journal. A motion was made at the meeting 
in camp, after hearing the complaints of members, to 
terminate all business relations with this concern, but it 
was withdrawn for the time, as the Year Book had not 
been delivered. At the recent meeting the officers an- 
nounced that their dealings with the concern had been 
must unsatisfactory, and recommended that the agree- 
ment be terminated. 

In 185, when it was desirable to have some direct and 
speedy means of communication between the officers and 
members, the Forest AND STREAM was chosen by the 
executive committee for this purpose, both as beinga 
weekly journal and as‘the leading supporter and ex- 
ponent of canoeing in America. The title was purely an 
honorary one, conferred for the purpose of giving due 
authority to the official notices, and it was of no pe- 
cuniary advantage to the Forest anp StrEAM. During 
these many years the Forest AND STREAM has published 
promptly all the official notices of the Association, in- 
cluding the names of applicants for membership, the 
proposed amendments to the rules, and similar matter 
which it has been necessary to present promptly and 
publicly to members. It-has also published a long and 
detailed account of every meet-and every business meet- 
ing of the Association, reporting them at its own ex- 
pense. Acting solely on their individual responsibility, 
the A. C. A. officers of 1808, without authority from the 
executive committee, pretended to withdraw the title of 
official organ from the Forest AND STREAM. and to confer 
it exclusively upon one other journal, omitting the name 
of the Forest anD STREAM from the Year Book of 1808. 
While doing this they modestly suggested that for the 
good of the Association the Forest AND STREAM should 
still continue to publish the official notices, which other- 
wise could only appear irregularly and at long intervals. 
As a part of this policy, continued through the past year, 
the officers of the A. C. A. have used their influence to 
divert all canoeing news from the Forest AND STREAM 
except at times when they specially desired to give pub- 
licity to some announcement. 

After the complete failure of the two monthly papers 
to live up to their contracts, the whole scheme has been 
abandoned, and the Association will resume the publica- 
tion of the Year Book itself. Without in any way making 
amends for the illegal and discourteous action of its offi- 
cers, it has now passed a resolution that the Forest 
AND STREAM is still an official organ. This in itself is 
superfluous, as the action of the execttive committee in 
1885, has never been rescinded and still stands. 

The question of a canoeing journal is an important one, 
both here and in England. Both countries have at times 

‘ had admirable monthly papers or magazines devoted ex- 
clusively to canoeing; and both have failed to support 
them. For some years past the canoeing department of 
the Field, under Mr. Baden Powell, has been the best 
representative of British canoeing, and for nearly twenty 
years the Forest AND STREAM has represented the sport 
in the United States and Canada. While on the one 
hand few will subscribe to large weekly papers solely for 
the sake of the canoeing news, on the other it has been re- 
peatedly proven that the sport cannot sustain a paper, 
even a small monthly, devoted to it alone. 

If canoeing news is to be published at all in the present 
condition of ‘the sport, it must be in’ some large paper 
with many other and more profitable departments. The 
Forest AND STREAM still proposes to continue. its 
canoeing department and to publish such canoeing news 
as can be obtained at a reasonable outlay compared with 
the return. How much this may be depends largely on 
the Association and on canoeists themselves in lending 
their aid. It must be recognized’ that’ there is not at 
the present time one-tenth of the. amount of interesting 
canoeing news that there was a dozen or more years ago, 
and also that it is much more difficult ‘to obtain the little 
that there is. When the master minds of canoeing— 
Butler, Barney, Gibson, Vaux, Ford Jones and:Oliver— 
were working to improve the canoe and its fittings, they 
took a delight in making known to all canoedom tlie 
lines of their new canoes and the details of their new rigs. 
In contrast to this spirit is that of some later canoeists 
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of such small improvements as are still made. 

There is a portion of the canoeing fraternity, by no 
means a minority, which would like the Association to 
furnish it free of cost a weekly paper containing lines of 
canoes, plans of rigs, detailed descriptions of cruising 
waters, and interesting logs of cruises, while at the same” 
time it is unwilling to part with any of its own knowledge 
for the benefit of others or to také the trouble to write of 
what it knows. It will probably be a long time before 
this demand is gratified, and those canoeists who wish to 
read canoeing news will find it necessary to lend. a hand 
in contributing a part of it themselves. We are always 
ready to publish news of the right kind; we do not care 
for photos of convivial camp groups, each member armed 
with a bottle; for cruises which are interesting only to 
the participants and not to the canoeing reader; nor for 
mere formal lists of persons present at canoe’ meetings 
and dinners; but we always have space for live news, for 
details of practical building and canoeing, and especially 
for the discussion of the rules, actions and general welfare 
of the American Canoe Association. If the canoeists of 
America—and especially the members of the A. C. A— 
are willing each to do his own small share toward the 
cause of a canoeing journal which shall fairly represent 
the sport, we are willing to do ours. 





THE most important matter before the late meeting, 
the amendment of the racing rules, resulted quite as 
well as could be expected—that is, in but a few changes. 
The representation at the mecting was not as large as 
it should have been, but fourteen being present out of 
some twenty-five or twenty-six members of the executive 
committee, some of these being proxies. As some of the 
members were more or less new to the meetings, and re- 
luctant to speak, most of the motions and discussions fell 
to half a dozen of the older members. At the same time 
out of.a large number of matters brought out in the 
course of the day’s session, most were very fully dis- 
cussed before a vote was taken or they were abandoned 
without being seconded. 

The proposals for the amendment of the racing rules, 
though published four wecks prior to the meeting, and 
involving some important changes, brought out no dis- 
cussion in print prior to the meeting: Those who were 
so very active over the faults of the existing rules and 
the necessity for their amendment in camp seem to have 
quited down before the time came for the proposal and 
discussion of amendments. None of the proposers of 
the amendments were present to explain and advocate 
them, and it was left for Mr. Smythe to explain them as 
best he could. 

The proposal for a “racing board,” as published, seems 
to have been understood in different ways by different 
readers. As’ we understood it, the idea was to create a 
body with the same duties and functions as the present 
regatta committee, but elective instead of appointive, and 
with one member retiring each year. Some of those at 
the meeting had an entirely different view. that the races 
at the meet were to be managed by the division regatta 
committee, and that the proposed racing board was to be 
purely advisory, to suggest changes of rules, programme, 
etc. Owing in part to these two different views and to 
the inability of any one present to explain exactly what 
was intended by the amendment no action was taken on 
it; as an additional. reason the regatta committee re 
cently named by Com. MacKendrick promises to be sat- 
isfactory as far as the immediate future is concerned. 

The amendments as published were appended to the 
report of the regatta committee, though not embodied in 
it, and it was decided that they could legally be acted on. 
As was to be expected, after the disturbance of last 
August, a number of amendments were proposed de- 
signed to place the regatta committee directly under the 
control of the executive committee, or to specify minute- 
ly the racing programme. These were opposed b; 
several, on the ground that with a competent regatta 
committee they were unnecessary and with a poor com 
mittee they would still fail of their end, as they wonld 
probably be disregarded. The trouble in the present 
case was largely a personal one between the regatta coim- 
mittee and the so-called Sailors’ Union, neither party 
paying overmuch attention to the rules of the Associa- 
tion. None of these amendments were passed. 

The much-disputed point of the trial race was settled 
by a rewording of the present rule, making the trial -ace 
compulsory in the event of nine entries for the trophy. 
This was a compromise with those who demanded <hat 
there should be a trial race, though only one man was 
entered for the trophy. In itself it is an absurdity. as 
there is no need of a trial race to select fifteen starters 
from a field of ten entries. As far as the incidental point of 
more sailing races on the programme is concerned. a 
committee which knows its business will probably give 
them without being compelled to do so by the con 
stitution, and on the other hand will omit them when 
but two or three sailing men are present to race. 

The programme of the meet races must necessarily 
change from year to year to meet the altered conditions 
of canoeing, one class of canoe going out and anothe: 
coming in; so that it is imnossible to embody the racine 
programme as part of the constitution, by-laws and 
racing rules, as some would like at the. nresent time. 
The racine programme is prepared early in the season 
and published in the Forest ann: Stream; all who do not 
like it have the opportunity to file public and timely ob- 
jections; and it is reasorable to presume that suci: ob- 
jections will be considered by the regatta committee. By 
this means it is possible to vary the programme as cir- 
cumstances may require, and yet to comply with the ex- 
pressed wishes of the racing men. If the racing mer dc- 
cline to make known their opinions of the programme. 
or the regatta committee refuses to act upon such sug- 
gestions and criticisms as are thus presented to it, no 
amount of legislation will make the matter right. 
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won and awarded to the winners should be destroyed. 

The discussion as to the camp arrangements, led by 
Mr. J. N. MacKendrick, brought out a general expres- 
sion of opinion in favor of simpler and less expensive 
and elaborate arrangements in the way of numefous 
headquarters tents and similar accessories of the camp. 
and will probably result in a saving of money in the 
future. 


Atlantic Division A. C. A. 


Tue following committees have been appointed to serve 
the Atlantic Division for the season of 1900. A meet- 
ing of the executive committee and a conference of the 
committee chairmen will be held some time this month: 

Regatta—M. D. Wilt, chairman, Philadelphia, Pa.; W. 
A. Furnam, Trenton, N. J., and Chas. Eastmont, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Transportation—Jos. O. Rickey, chairman, Trenton, 

J. J.; Henry M. Dater, Brooklyn, N. Y., and A. S. 
Fennimore, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Entertainment—H. D. Hewitt, chairman, Burlington, 
N. J.; Walter F. Smith, Trenton, N. J., and H. W. 
Fleischman, Philadelphia, Pa.’ 

Camp Site—Jos. A. Fritz, chairman, Trenton, N. J.; 
J. Hal. Lukens, Burlington, N. J., and T. W. Cook, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 

Signal Officer—A. L. Hattersley, Trenton, N. J. 


Gachting. 


Tue success of Columbia has settled most satisfactorily 
the nasty comments which have been current since the 
first of the season upon the selection of Captain Barr as 
her skipper, and the more recent attacks upon Mr. Iselin 
and his amateur associates. The “three-skipper” theory 
that was so warmly advocated a few weeks since by va- 
rious American papers has received a quietus, and is likely 
to be heard from no more. The American plan of sailing 
these great yachts by the aid of a commission composed 
of owner, designer, sailing master and several expert 
amateurs, as tried so successfully in Puritan, Mayflower, 
Volunteer, Vigilant and Defender, has again succeeded in 
Columbia. The true value of the expert criticism which 
has backed up the three-skipper plan is shown by the fact 
that one of its earnest supporters wrote of “Haff, Terry 
and Grayling,” assuming that the latter was a yacht skip- 
per instead of one of the most noted of the older racing 
schooners. 


Apart from the widespread and almost universal inter- 
est in the recent races as a mere matter of sport, there is a 
large and growing interest throughout the country in the 
technical issues involved in the construction of such 
yachts as Columbia, Shamrock, Genesee and Beaver. 
The number of yachtsmen (and especially of intelligent 
young amateurs, who aspire at least to a full knowledge 
of their own craft, if not to the ability to design and 
construct them) who are interested more in the technical 
points of design than in the mere sentimental and politi- 
cal side of the races, is greater by a hundred-fold than in 
the days of Puritan and Genesta. The stuff that has been 
printed this year, in greater volume than ever before, in 
answer to this demand for information, is calculated to 
do very much more harm than good through the errors 
and misstatements which are its chief characteristics. 
The magazine articles on yachting, of which the number 
is legion, are all pretty much of one type, beginning with 
the musty fable of “Your Majesty, there is no second,” 
and following this up with the useful information that 
the schooner America was modeled after a duck and the 
“sloop” Columbia after an American clipper ship, the 
secondary statements being just as reliable and important 
as these primary ones. 

The technical and scientific journals as a rule are no 
more accurate than the popular magazines. The terms 
“fin-keel,” “bulb-fin,” “semi-fin,” “centerboard type,” etc., 
are handled glibly enough, but with no regard to ac- 
curacy. Among the many articles of this type which have 
come under our notice is an editorial in a recent issue 
of the American Field, in which the old America is de- 
scribed as a centerboard yacht, and a representative of 
the American centerboard type. After this it is not sur- 
prising to find that the writer of the article in question. is 
of the opinion that had Columbia “been relieved of the 
dead weight of her keel” and had she been a center- 
board boat she would have attained a speed of thirty miles 
per hour. 

The current issue of the Scientific American has an 
article on yachting on the Great Lakes which is mis- 
leading in the extreme in its statement that certain of the 

se yachts are modeled after such famous craft as Glo- 
riana, Vigilant, Volunteer and Puritan. The cutter Neva, 
now of Chicago, mentioned as modeled after Gloriana, is 
utterly unlike that noted craft; the Detroit yachts City of 
the Straits and Alice Enright, described as similar to 
Volunteer, are no more like her than are dozens of other 
centerboard sloops and cutters of thirty to forty feet; the 
Commodore Gardner, said to be like Vigilant, is a small 
fin-keel yacht, of a totally different type from the big Cup 
defender, and Vencedor, which is classed with Gloriana 
and Wasp, is a counterfeit of the bulb-fin Niagara, with 
nothing about her in proportions or type to suggest a 
relationship to the two keel cutters. 

Presented in pleasing form, with some good photo- 
graphic reproductions of noted yachts to give “an air of 
verisimilitude,” and embellished with picturesque inci- 
dents of an imaginary sort, these technical fables pass as 
truth with many who are honestly seeking for informa- 
tion, and who are thus misled and deceived by authorities 
which pose as trustworthy. 

There is at the present day no lack of accurate and re- 
liable information on the leading technical topics pre- 
sented in poowms form by the current periodicals, but the 
subject of yachting is a notable exception. The same 
journals which present to their readers the views’ of rec- 
ognized experts in such subjects as electricity, railroad 
and civil engineering, when yachting is in ion, as it 
has been this year, are sati with any sort of crude re- 
hashing of ancient fables and modern fiction. ~‘There has 
never a time whert reliable information on the Jead- 
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ing technical topics of the day was so easily accessible to 
the general reader in the reviews, the monthly magazines 
and the semi-technical periodicals, but one may look for 
a long time before finding anything trustworthy on the 
subject of yachting. 


In default af any official announcement from *Com. 
Morgan and Mr, Iselin, it is impossible to say whether 
Columbia will be sent to the Mediterranean next spring 
and later to British waters, and the positive reports now 
current that she will and will not are equally unreliable. 
It is probable, however, that the trip will be. made, with 
Capt. Barr, of course, in command. What she will race 
with on the other side is another matter.. If Shamrock 
were improved and Valkyrie III. fitted out, the three 
would make some good racing; but the other yach’'s, 
Meteor II., Ailsa, Satanita and Britannia, the first three 
yawls, would have no chance aga‘ist either of the three 
even under the girth rule by which the excessive draft 
of Columbia, Shamrock and Valkyrie would be taxed. 

The international series of 1895 and 1899 have in- 
volved an expenditure of at leas: a milliion dollars and 
have, outside of the trial races of Vigilant, Defender and 
Columbia, resulted in five international races in all, in 
two of which the result was effected by accidents. This 
is at the rate of at least $200,000 per race, making it an 
expensive sort of sport. In return for this outlay, while 
the relative improvement of Defender over Vigilant and 
of Columbia over Defender’ has been pretty accurately 
gauged, but little is really known of the possibilities of 
either Valkyrie III. or Shamrock. Before any more mone 
is wasted in building new 90-footers, it would be well wort! 
while to give the designer of each of these boats a chance 
to alter her and to try her again if the owners, of Colum- 
bia are willing to meet them. We have no idea that either 
can be made equal to Columbia, but they could probably 
be so much improved as to give good sport and to win 
some races in a continued series. The owner of De- 
fender is well able to send her abroad to accompany Co- 
lumbia, and in the hands of Mr. Duncan and Capt. 
Rhodes, with her old crew, she would be quite able to 
take care of herself in the quartette. 

The continued racing of these four great yachts through 
next season would be of inestimable value to their de- 
signers and to the yachting world as well, and unless the 
present owners of Valkyrie III. stand in the way it should 
be quite practicable. It seems certain that the few races 
of a Cup series are not enough to give a thorough test 
of any yacht’s merits. It is through the local trial races 
rather than through the international Cup races that the 
true merits of Vigilant, Defender and Columbia are 
known. In view of the enormous cost of these vessels, it 
is most desirable, in the interests of scientific designing, 
that they should be raced until the true merits of each 
are established. 


The Eastern Challenge Cup. 


Boston, Oct. 30.—Editor Forest and Stream: I inclose 
herewith a copy of the announcement sent by the Eastern 
C. to members of the New York, Larchmont, Sea- 
wanhaka Corinthian, and Atlantic yacht clubs relating 
to the Eastern challenge cup, which may be of interest 
to you. The conditions governing challenges and racing 
were presented by the regatta committee at the fall meet- 
ing of the Eastern Y. C., and were adopted. 

Although at present I am not in a position to say 
anything definite about yachts to be built, such informa- 
tion as I have leads me to believe that the prospect for 
the building of challengers and defenders is very good. 

Epw. B. Roperts, Sec’y. 

Eastern Y, C., Oct. 25.—To the Officers and Members 
of the New York, Seawanhaka Corinthian, Larchmont 
and Atlantic Yacht Clubs: ‘Gentlemen—At the fourth 
regular meeting of the Eastern Y. C., held last evening, 
the regatta committee, under instructions from the Coun- 
cil, presented the following schedule of conditions to gov- 
ern races for the Eastern challenge cup; this schedule was 
adopted by the club, and the secretary instructed to give 
notice of it to all concerned. 

It is the hope of our regatta committee, and the club 
generally, that competition for this cup will promote the 
building of a popular class of yachts which will be sea- 
worthy, strong, fast and easily managed, and will be 
comfortable cruisers, which after a few seasons’ use will 
still be good serviceable yachts, even if no longer at the 
top of the class. : 

The Eastern Y. C. cordinally invites you to challenge 
for the cup, and hopes that you will approve its plan, 
and show such approval by building challengers. 

Wiittam S. Eaton, Jr., Sec’y. 


Conditions to Govern Races. 


1. The Eastern challenge cup is presented by the 
Eastern Y. C. as a perpetual challenge cup for com- 
petition by the New York, Seawanhaka Corinthian, 
Larchmont, Atlantic and Eastern yacht clubs, and such 
other American yacht clubs having stations on salt 
water as may from time to time be added to this list by 
consent of a majority of the clubs already upon it. 

2. The yachts in competition shall always be single- 
masted vessels, with or without centerboards, with a 
waterline length of not less than 39 or more than 46ft., 
in racing trim without crews aboard; the half sum of this 
waterline length plus the square root of the sail area 
shall not exceed 51ft., taking as the sail area the 
space included within straight lines running from the 
mast at top of boom, thence successively to the outer 
edges of the outermost sheaves at boom end, gaff end. 
topmast head, bowsprit end, and thence to the point of 
beginning, when the mainsail is dry and fully hoisted. 
The outhaul of the spinaker boom when swung forward 
from the mast shall not extend beyond the outer point 
of measurement on the bowsprit. No sail except the 
main topsail shall be permitted to extend beyond these 
lines of measurement. en 

3. The ballast shail not exceed 55 per cent. of the 
actual displacement in racing trim without crew. abo 
and shall not be less than 22,000lbs., inclu tp 
and outside ballast, with its bolts or other fastén- 
ings, and metal in fins or centerboards. 
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4. The frames, beams and planking or plating shall 
not be constructed of any materials other than wood, 
iron or steel. 

5. A builder’s and designer’s certificate of compliance 
with the conditions of clauses 3 and 4 by all intended 
competing yachts shall be furnished to the club holding 
the cup before July 15 of the year in which the yachts are 
to race. ; 

6. All challenges shall be in writing and received 
before Jan. 1 of the year of the proposed race by the 
club holding the cup. Before April 1 of that year the 
club holding the cup shall determine and announce the 
particular conditions to govern the races, which shall be 
held between Aug. 1 and September 30. 

7. Before July 15 each challenging club shall notify 
the challenged club, in writing, of the name and owner- 
ship of the yacht they have selected to represent them; 
and before Aug. 1 the challenged club shall notify each 
challenging club, in writing, of the name and owner- 
ship of the yacht they have selected to defend the cup. 

In case there shall be more than one challenge for 
one year, the challenging yachts shall sail a series of 
races, under the management of the club holding the 
cup, and the winner of the series, or of a sail-off in case 
of a tie, shall be accepted as the challenger for the year. 
Such selected challenger, or the sole challenger, shall 
— for the cup in a series of races—best three out of 

ve. 

9. The races between the challenging yachts and be- 
tween the final challenger and the defender shall be al- 
ternately to windward or leeward and return, and an 
equilateral triangular course, the total length of a course 
to be not less than 24 nautical miles. These races shall 
be sailed without time allowance, in waters to be deter- 
mined by the club holding the cup, and under their man- 
agement and rules, so far as they are not in confict with 
these terms. 

10. Before the final races for the cup are sailed be- 
tween the challenging and defending yachts the clubs 
represented by them shall exchange models of the said 
yachts, such models to be not smaller than a scale of 
Yin, to the foot. 

11. The clubs which are parties to a challenge may 
agree upon any terms not inconsistent with clauses 2, 3 
and 4; and, excepting this clause, and clauses 2, 3 and 4, 
these terms may be amended in any year between Oct, 
1 and Dec. 1, by vote of a majority of the clubs then 
named herein. By unanimous vote, at any time, of all 
clubs, all these conditions, or any part thereof, may be 
changed. 

12. If for any reason the club holding the cup at any 
time should be dissolved, the cup shall revert to the 
club which last previously held it. 

Approved Oct. 24. 1899. 


New York Y. C. 


Tue fifth general meeting of the New York Y. C. was 
held on Oct. 26 at the club house, with Com. J. P. Mor- 
gan in the chair. Sir Thomas Lipton was proposed for 
honorary membership by Com. Morgan, seconded by 
Vice-Com. Ledyard, and unanimously elected. Secretary 
of War Root and Capt. R. D. Evans were also elected to 
membership, subject to a vote at the next meeting. Votes 
of thanks were passed to the Dock Commissioners and 
to private parties for courtesies extended during the Cup 
races. The Cup committee made a very brief report, to 
the effect that “Columbia having won three out of five 
races of the international series, the trophy remains with 
the New York Y. C.”- A committee including Vice-Com. 
Ledyard, Rear-Com. Belmont, Messrs. Lloyd Phcenix, 
Philip Schuyler and Geo. L. Rives, was appointed to draft 
resolutions thanking Com. Morgan, Messrs. C. Oliver 
Iselin, W. Butler Duncan and others connected with the 
successful defense of the Cup. The following nominat- 
ing committee was appointed: 

Messrs. C. Oliver Iselin, Seymour L. Husted, Jr.; 
Henry F. Lippitt, Oswald Sanderson, Harrison B. 
Moore, Philip Schuyler, Edward M. Brown, Arthur In- 
graham, Francis H. Davies and J. Searle Barclay. 

A letter was read from Sir Thomas Lipton thanking 
the club for the privileges of its stations and club house. 
Sec’y James Craig, of the Royal Ulster Y. C., presented 
to the club a set of framed photos of the new R. U. Y. C. 
house, and a vote of thanks was passed. The following 
applicants were elected to membership: 

f. Willis Martin, Charles F. Stoppani, Joseph Stop- 

ani, Charles R. Porterfield, Benjamin Blossom, John 

napp, Clarence L. Collins, Commander Charles T. 
Hutchins, U. S. N.; Lieut. William J. Maxwell, U.S. N.; 
Alphonse H. Alker, J. Arthur Hinckley, E. N. Sells, 
Commander L. C. Logan, U.S. N.; Lieut. Chester Wells, 
U, S. N.; Lieut. J. R. Brady, U. S. N.; Lieut. Edward 
Simpson, U. S. N.; Frank J. Gould, Naval Constructor 
Thomas F. Ruhm, U. S. N.; Surgeon W. S. Elliot, U. 
S. N.; Ensign F. E. Rigely, U. S. N.; Paymaster R. T. 
M. Ball, U. S. N.; Capt. George C. Reiter, U. S. N.; 
Henry J. Robert, Pay Inspector I. G. Hobbs, U. S. N.; 
Mortimer L. Schiff, and Eugene Lentilhon. 

On Tuesday evening, Oct. ft: a reception was tendered 
by the club to Sir Thomas Lipton at the club house, a 
number of members, including Mr. Iselin and his asso- 
ciates on board Columbia, being present. 


Sir Thomas Lipton. 
On Nov. 1 Sir Thomas Lipton sailed from New York 
on the Amerie. te, Cay 2S oe being . 
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William H. Webb. 


Tue last and one of the greatest of the old-time ship- 
wrights who made the United States famous in all the 
waters of the world died in New York on Oct, 30. We 
are indebted to the New York Times for the following: 


William H. Webb, in his day one of the best known 
steamship builders in the United States, and up to the 
time of his death one of the foremost figures among the 
authorities on marine architecture, died suddenly yes- 
terday at his home, 415 Fifth avenue. He retired from 
shipbuilding years ago, but continued to interest himself 
in large financial enterprises. His father, Isaac Webb, 
had been a shipbuilder before the days of steam naviga- 
tion, and the son was a pioneer in the construction of 
steam vessels of large burthen for freight and passenger 
service. f 

He was born in this city June 19, 1816. He was edu- 
cated privately and in Columbia College Grammar 
School, learned the shipbuilding trade in his father’s 
yard, and as catty as 1840 had established a shipyard of 
his own on the East River, between Sixth and Soak 
streets. From this yard a large number of steamships 
were turned out under contract and sent to all parts of 
the world. The United States, a vessel of 2,500 tons, was 
one of these, which made an international reputation. 
She was bought by the Russian Government and con- 
verted into a sloop of war just. prior to the Schleswig- 
Holstein war. This steamer was launched at the Webb 
yard in 1845. In 1865 Mr. Webb built the Great Ad- 
miral under contract with the Russian Government. 

During the Rebellion no shipbuilder in the North was 
more active in assisting the Union cause. He gave the 
advantage of all of his experience to the Secretary of 
the Navy, and designed several of the first men-of-war 
built after Fort Sumter was fired upon. A number of the 
Webb ships were bought and used in maintaining the 
blockade of Southern ports. 

What was looked upon as the biggest achievement of 
the Webb yard, however, was the building and equip- 
ment of the ironclad ram Dunderberg for the French 
Government two or three years prior to the Franco-Prus- 
sian war. The experience of the Civil War here had 
entirely revolutionized the prevalent ideas of war ships, 
and.old captains say that at the time she was set afloat 
the Dunderberg represented the very highest type of of- 
fensive and defensive naval architecture. 

The‘ last big steamship built by Mr. Webb was for his 
old personal friend Charles H. Marshall, and bore the 
latter’s name. She was launched in 1869. After that, hav- 
ing accumulated a large fortune and being already an old 
man, Mr. Webb retired from the business. Four or five 
years lated he erected the Hotel Bristol, at Forty-second 
street and Fifth avenue, partly on the site of his former 
private residence. 

After his retirement from the shipbuilding business Mr. 
Webb became interested in a number of other commer- 
cial ventures.: He helped to organize a guano company, 
which was verfy successful, and was active in the Central 
American Transit Company, which ran a line of ships to 
Nicaragua. 

At the time of his death he was a director in the Atlan- 
tic Mutual Insmrance Company and was heavily inter- 
ested in real estate. He founded the new Ship Builders’ 
Home in Fordham and devoted a liberal share of his for- 
tune to endowing it. He hoped by this means to revive 
the industry of shipbuilding in this country, and in the 
language of the charter “furnish gratuitous education in 
the art, science and profession of shipbuilding.” 

The capacity of the home is 400, including the young 
men students and: the aged, decrepit or invalid men who 
have devoted their lives to the profession. Mr. Webb 
was a member of the Union League, Republican Club, 
the National Academy of Design, the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, American Museum of Natural History, 
American Geographical Society, the New England So- 
ciety and the Society of Naval Architects and Marine 
Engineers. 

He leaves one son, William E. Webb. Another, Mar- 
shall Webb, died about a year ago. 








Long Island Sound Y. R. A. 


A GENERAL meeting of the Y. R.A. of Long Island 
Sound was held on Nov.:3 at the Manhattan Hotel, with 
Mr. C..T. Pierce in the chair. The following report of 
thé executive committee, adopted at a meeting on Oct. 27, 
was read: 

A year ago P yr executive committee recommended 
che adoption of the so-called “girth rule” of measure- 
ment for yachts of over 3oft. racing measurement, that 
rule having already been adopted by the Yacht Racing 
Union of North America. In making this recommenda- 
tion the committee acted in harmony with what appeared 
to the members to be the prevailing sentiment among 
yachtsmen, andthe Association took action with the 
recommendation. Unfortunately for the successful appre- 
ciation of this rule im racing on Long Island Sound, 
two important’ clubs, one of them represented in this 
Association, réfused to adopt it, and conducted their races 
under the loca¥ waterline and sail area rule. As a con- 
sequence, there was great confusion and embarrassment 
during the summer of 1899. % i 

The committee believes thaf it is of paramount im- 
portance that’ there be absolute uniformity in the methods 
of ascertaining racing measurements, and therefore, while 
reserving opinion as to the merits of the girth rule of 

.*ft recommends that this rule be rescinded, 
and that the Association readopt the load waterline and 
sail area rule for all classes. on 2 Ph ay 

For the same reason, a desife to bring about uniformity 


* 





of separate and distinct classes for yawls, namely, 43ft. 
class, 36ft. and goft. classes. __ 

_ The committee recommends making distinct enumera- 
tions of the separate classes of cabin and open yachts. 
This will be merely making a distinct statement of a 
condition already existing. 

The committee recommends that the 25ft. load waterline 
class of the knockabout yachts be abolished, as the class 
does not appear to have gained the support that was ex- 
pected of it, and it is unadvisable to maintain classes which 
exist practically on paper only. 

The cumusiibarsedapamesdie that the,-racing division 
provided for in. Riilé’3“of the Rules of 189 be abolished, 
as the division has only a fictitious existence. 

The committee recommends that in all regular races in 
regular classes time allowance ,be abolished. At present 
there is no time allowance for new yachts. We have been 
gradually working toward the abolition of time allowance 
for several years, and the committee believes that nothing 
will be gained by waiting longer. As a matter of fact, 
shown by the records, the races won on time allowance are 
ee as compared to the whole number of races 
sailed. 

The committee recommends that all starts be “one gun” 
starts, so-called, as such is already the practice in nearly 
all the clubs affiliated with the Association. 

Finally, the committee recommends that those restric- 
tions governing the construction of the 21ft. load waterline 
knockabout yachts be made uniform with those of the 
Knockabout Association of Massachusetts. This is de- 
sirable in that many more yachts of that class have. been 
built under the Massachusetts restrictions, and in that 
many Long Island Sound yachtsmen apparently desire 
liberty to purchase Eastern-built yachts, without preju- 
dicing their chances of winning races in our waters. 

The following amendments -were adopted: 

Rule 2, relating to the measurement of yachts of the 
36ft. class and all larger classes, was amended by striking 
nse I, 3, 4, 6 and 8, and amending Clause 7 so as to 
read: 

Yachts of all classes shall be rated for classification and 
time allowance by racing measurement, which shall be 
determined by adding to the load waterline the square root 
of the sail area and dividing the sum by two. 

Clause 9 was amended so as to read: 

If a yacht, after having been officially measured, be 
increased in any dimensions that are a factor in determin- 
ing her racing measurement, the yacht must be re- 
measured before starting in a race. 

The other proposals of the executive committee were 


adopted. 
The Canada Cup. 


AccorDING to the Chicago papers a challenge for the 
Canada cup from the Royal Canadian Y. C. is a certainty 
for next year, Mr. Will Fife, Jr., being engaged to design 
the challenging yacht, while Mr. C. C. Hanley has been 
retained by the Chicago Y. C. to furnish a defender. 
This news is rather premature, as no steps toward for- 
mulating a challenge, much less building a yacht, have 
as yet been taken by the Canadians. While they are anx- 
ious to challenge, there is no one but Mr. Jarvis to take 
the lead in providing and working up a challenger, and 
as the task is likely to demand undivided attention for 
several months, to the exclusion of all business, he is re- 
luctant to undertake it. Thus far nothing has been done 
toward retaining a designer, and the probabilities are that 
after his success with Beaver the choice would fall on 
Mr. Arthur E. Payne. Those who know Beaver best are 
fully satisfied with her provided certain alterations are 
made. 

Apropos of the late races, the Canada cup is still in 
Toronto, owing to a dispute between the Chicago and 
the Rochester yacht clubs. After being formally pre- 
sented to Com. Morgan, of the Chicago Y. C., on the 
evening after Genesee’s third victory, the cup was in- 
trusted by him to the care of Com. Plummer, of the 
R. C. Y. C., to have a suitable inscription engraved on it. 
The Rochester Y. C. and the owners of Genesee wished 
this inscription to state that the cup was won by the 
yacht Genesee, of the Rochester Y. C., for the Chicago 
Y. C., while, as the report goes, the Chicago Y. C. wished 
to omit all mention of the Rochester Y. C. The Roches- 
ter men also desired that the cup might be exhibited in 
Rochester before being forwarded to Chicago. As a re- 
sult the cup is still in the possessiion of a Toronto jew- 
eler. 





Capt. James Crandall. 


AFTER spending a long life at sea Gapt. James Cran- 
dall was drowned on Oct. 30 off Eastern Point, only a 
short distance from his home. Capt. Crandall was a Sev- 
enth Day. Baptist, and after resting from his labors Sun- 
day started out as usual Monday morning in his small 
sloop to look after his lobster pots. 

While he was sailing near Black Ledge the three- 
masted schooner Wandrian, with coal, from New York 
for Nova Scotia, came into collision with the sloop and 
sank her almost instantly. Capt. Crandall could not 
swim and kept up for only a few seconds. A boat was low- 
ered from the schooner, but no trace of the Captain was 
found. 

The Wandrian put back into the harbor and reported 
the accident. The Wandrian’s captain says that he was 
on the wind, close hauled and headed for the Race. The 
sloop was seen sailing close by, and the Captain supposed 
the schooner would clear her, but suddenly the sloop 
appeared to swerve from her course and the collision 
followed. 

Capt. Crandall was born at Magouk, Conn., seventy 
years ago, and was one of the best known skippers on the 
Atlantic Coast.. He had commanded some of the fastest 
sailing craft afloat. His first poy was the sloop yacht 
Gertrude. “He’ then changed to the Widgeon, in which 
yacht he made two trips to Europe. He was sailing mas- 
ter on the eehgoner Magic previous to her defending the 
erica Caxp.s For nearly eighteen years Capt: .Cran- 
dall was on the-Fl ing. a 

Capt. Crandall, Capt. Thomas Beebe, of this city, and 
Capts. Wood ‘ahd Hazleton, of New York, were sailing 
masters of the Fleetwing in the race with the Henrietta 
and Vesta, from Sandy Hook to the Needles of Cowes, 





for a purse of $30,000: Dusted the trip the Fleetwing en- 
countered a gale that swept Wood and Hazleton and sev- 
eral of the crew overboard. The Henrietta managed to 
escape the gale and won the race. 

Capt. Crandall’s latter days were spent on fishing ves- 
sels, and during the last few weeks he had confined ‘his 
fishing to local waters. Capt. Crandall leaves two daugh- 
ters, who reside in the Pequot Colony, and a son, George, 
who is captain of the Thames River steamer Gypsy.— 
New York Herald. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


Wanda, steam yacht, Stanley Tweedy, of New York, 
was docked on Oct. 24 in Crane’s sectional dock, Erie 
Basin, for painting, preparatory to.laying up. In launch- 
ing the yacht next day, after painting, she ‘fell and stove 
in her starboard side, breaking off her masts and smoke- 
stack and injuring her. deck houses against the side of 
the dock. She was raised by the Chapman-Merritt der- 
F209 Reliance. The damage is’ estimated at $10,000 to 

12,000. wo . 


Eugenia II., steam yacht, has been sold by J. G. Cas- 
satt to Mrs. A. S. Van Winkle, of Bristol, R. I. 


The annual meeting of the Inland Lakes Yachting As- 
sociation was held at the Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, on 
Oct. 28. Lake Geneva was selected for the next annual 
regatta, to be held during the last two weeks in August. 
It was also decided to hold future annual meetings after 
the wind-up of the annual regatta. A motion to allow 
each club to enter two boats in each class of regatta 
events was lost. 


The Old Mill Y. C. held its annual meeting at its home, 
No. 165 Clymer street, Brooklyn, on Nov. 1, and elected 
the following officers: Com., G. A. Cooper; Vice-Com., 
Adam Bliethick; Rear-Com., Augustus Eberhardt; Sec’y, 
Henry Teare, Jr.; Rec. Sec’y, Joseph Buehler;‘Treas., H. 
W. Walker; Steward, George Rowbotham; Sergeant-at- 
Arms, William Myers, and Measurer, Andrew Porta- 
vecchia. The new Trustees chosen were D. S.’Van Wick- 
nee Bird, Charles Terry, Otto Krisch and E. 

oyle. 


The Knickerbocker Y. C. has just purchased of the 
Stovier estate, at College Point, L. I., the grounds which 
it has leased for several years. The property is about 
200 by 3ooft. and cost $6,200, which sum will be raised 
by subscription, two members having already subscribed 
a large portion of it. This gives the club a permanent 
home in a location which experience has proved is a 
very desirable one. 


The annual meeting of the Jamaica Bay Y. C. was held 
at the headquarters, corner of Broadway and Kent avenue, 
Brooklyn,. on Oct. 28. The annual report stated that the 
club had acquired thirteen new members in the past year 
and had paid off $3,500 of the bonds. The following 
officers were elected: Com., H. F. Hewlett; Vice-Com., 
Benjamin F. Daley; Rear-Com., Oscar M. Lip- 
ton, all, re-elected; ‘Fleet Capt, L. R. Jaeger; 
Treas. M. H. Christopher; Chairman’ House Com- 
mittee, George A. McDermott; Chairman Regatta 
Committee, : John C. Lefferts; Chairman Member- 
ship Committee, C. V. Dykman; Chairman Entertain- 
ment Committee, Cornelius W. Hay; Board of Directors, 
John J. Jones, Theodore B. Englehardt, and John B. 
Sabin; Rec. Sec’y, Charles P. Daley; Fin. Sec’y, A. C. 
Christopher. 


The Lakeside Yacht and Boat Club, of Syracuse, 
opened its new club house at Lakeside on Oct. 30. 


The Royal St. Lawrence Y. C. held a metting on Oct. 
26 at the Windsor Hoetl, Montreal. The questions of a 
new measurement rule and: of scantling restrictions were 
discussed at length, but both were left to the coming sail- 
ing committee. The agreement made with the “White 
Bear Y. C. settles these points so far as the international 
races are concerned, but the club is desirous of amending 
the rule for the benefit of the local fleet. The following 
resolutions were adopted: 

Resolved, To make an arrangement with a company to 
build and repair yachts, rent storage shed from the club, 
and provide a steamer for towing yachts to races’to be 
held at various points on Lake St. Louis and taking out 
members wishing to watch the races. 


= report from the committee on upper lake station 
read: 


Resolved, That for the present no definite action be 


taken until the arrangements re the steamer be further 
advanced; 


That new measurement rule be left to incoming sailing 
committee; . 


That the action of the special committee on White Bear 
agreement be confirmed. 


Bifle Fange and Gallery. 


« s 
Iroquois Rifle Club. 
_ THe Troquois Rifle Club commences its four-day tournament— 
its twelfth annual—on Nov. 7, in the indoor rifle range, 1717 Jane 
street, Pittsburg, Pa. 

The programme is arranged as follows: 

Tuesday, Nov. 7.—Members’ Match.—Open to members only 
Commences at 3 P..M. Each contestant to 50 shots off-hand 
in 10 targets of 5 shots each, with. .22cal. rifles, on the reduced 
standard American targets. The member having the highest total 
score to receive a goli medal; all other contestants will receive 
consolation’ prizes, awarded according to scores E as 
to be governed by the club’s rules for indoor rifle shooting. 
Wetnosany, cosa | § ”,< commencin rl 7 t M.; Thurs- 

, Nov. 9, from . M. to 10: . M.; Fri Nov. 10, from 
2°P. M. to 10:30 P. M, e 


All Comers’ Matches. 


Continuous Prize Match.—Open to all. Entrance per target of 3 
shots each, 35 cents, or 3 targets for $1. Re-entries unlimit The 
best three targets of each shooter, made during the three days’ 
shooting, will count for prizes, of which only one is obtainable 
by any one competitor. In case of ties the next best single target 
will count for place. To be shot on the reduced standard Ameri- 
= target, having a lin. ‘bull, with the 7-ring in the black; $120 in 

ullseye Match.—Open to all. A bullseye target, isting of a 
3in. cartoon, will be used in- this match. .Entrance, $1. No re- 
entries. Each contestaat is-entitled to three shots, the best single 
shot by machine to count. Two prizes will 
awarded in this match: a fine silver plated .38cal. Smith 
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revolver, donated by W. S. Brown, and $3 in gold, donated by 
the members of the Isoquoie Rifle Club; the man making the best 
score to have choice Cither ‘prite, second ‘best’ score to take 


remaining ‘prize.. ; ‘ 
Rifle—Any .22cal. rifle having any sights, except ‘telescopic, will 
be allowed. In the bullseye match, however, to place all shooters 
on an equal footing, the size of a ‘ure in front sight must got 
be larger than that generally for ordinary target work. A 
front aperture having a diameter larger than %in. will not be per- 
mitted on this target. All shooting is off-hand at 18yds, distance, 
atid all shots must cut through the ring to count in the next. 
Shooters are not permitted. to place butt of rifle under coat, 
vest or suspender. Targets can be shot on any of the open 
‘matches at any time during that prescribed for these matches, 


— ila 


Under date of Noy. 6 Mr. James S. Cenlin, writes as_follows: 
“The first week of the cpening of my new liery, 513 Sixth 
avenue, it was visited by quite a number of friends and expert 
marksmen of New York and vicinity, and some fine scores were 
made. Thursday evening a number of the crack revolver shots 
will commence to practice for the French match, which will be shot 
about the first of the year.” . 


Grapsheating. 


If you want your shoot to be announced here send to 
avtice like the following: 


Fixtures. 
Nov. 21-22.—Sioux City 


of the Soo Gun Club; a 
man, Sec’y. : 
Nov. 22.—Ridgewood, N. 
Blauvelt, Manager. : 
Nov. 23-24.—Chatsworth, I11.—Chatsworth Gun Club tournament. 
Nov. 2%29.—Chicago.—Deer Lick Gun Club’s live-bird tourna- 
ment. > i hs] 5 
Dec. 5-8.—St, Thomas, Ont.—Thomas Donley’s third international 
tournament. About $1,500 guaranteed. Targets and live birds. 
Dec. 16.—Hatavia, N. Y.—E C cup contest for championship at 
targets, between Messrs. W. R. Crosby, holder, and Mr. Fred 
>i hallenger. 
“ae 1-Jan. * —Milwaukee, Wis.—Amateur tournament of the 
Wisconsin Gun Club. P. Himmelstein, Sec’y. 
Brooklyn Gun Club.—Third Saturday of each month, Francotte 
un contest. Fourth Saturday of each month, Grand American 
i free-entry contest. 
Ase Park.—Burnside Crossing, Ill.—Medal contest the first 
and third Fridays of each month. 


la.—Second annual live-bird tournament 
dded money in every event. E. R. Chap- 


J.—All-day shoot at live birds. H. 


April 2.—New York_ Vicinit .—Interstate 
American Handicap. Edward Banks, Sec’y. d 

May 7.—Chicago, Ill.—Twenty-sixth annual convention and tour- 
nament of the Illinois State Sportsmen’s Association. B. 
Leffingwell, Sec’y. 

June 3-8.—Utica, N. Y.—Forty-second annual tournament of the 
New York State Association for the Protection of Fish and Game. 
H L. Gates, Sec’y. 

wid &-7.—Columbus, ©.—Ohio Trapshooters’ League tourna- 
ment. J. C. Porterfield, Sec’y. TS Cia 

June 11.—New York vere -tanebaess Ascsctasion © Grand 
j i Handicap target tournament, Edward Banks, Sec'y. 
Men. 3880.--Arnold's Park, Okoboji Lake, la.—Budd-Gilbert 
tournament, 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for publication in 
these columns, also any news notes they may care to have printed. Ties 
on all events are considered as divided unless otherwise reported. Mail 
ali such matter to Forest atid Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broad- 
way, New York. 


Association’s Grand 


Mr. Edward Banks and a friend of his’n went quail shooting at 
Jamesport, on’ Wednesday and ‘Thursday of last week, at 
the invitation of Mr, W. D. Vandenhove, of New York, who 
owns a large farm in that section and:also all the affection of the 
residents. Mr. Banks killed quail with the same neatness and dis- 
watch that a shoemaker exhibits in-driving pegs in shoes. Mr. 
Vandenhove has a dropper) which will. find and point birds with 
a precision, which .would discourage the best dog “bred in the 
purple,” that ever happened. By the way, the term “bred in 
the purple,” as applied: to dogs seems to have fallen into a 
languorous desuetude, and the og. which can, work well, purple 
or mo purple; is gazed upon with a kindly eye. "Nette is not stron 
on purp.e, but she is very abie in finding and pointing birds an 
working with exquisite judgment to the gun. 


From the Menosha Breeze, published in Wisconsin, we learn the 
following interesting .information concerning the shooting of tar- 
gets from the magautrap: “What are known as clay pigeons are 
disks of clay. about 3 inches in diameter, and an inch thick, hol- 
lowed out on the under side. They are thrown out by what is 
known as @ magau oe. manipulated by a man who sits in a 
small half-underground uilding constructed by. solid timber and 
rendered proof against shot. * * The manner in which the 
disk sails resembles the flight of a pigeon, hence its name. * * * 
The shooters stand on 2 semi-circular platform about 40 feet back 
of the little house, and getting ready to fire call ‘pull,’ and 
away sails the pigeon.” And there you are. 


Mrs. L. Schortemeier, wife of the expert trap shot, is doing 
some great work at the rifle range these days. In October, at the 
range of the Hudson Rifle Club, she won the diamond pin on a 
score of 231, in off-hand shooting, the possible being 250. On 
Noy. 1 she sedred but Miss T. Brown on that day scored 239, 
and she is now considered a formidable competitor for the trophy, 
the pin aforementioned, which is worn from month to month by 
the one who can win it in the previous month’s contests. 


From an exchange we clip the following: The Gun Club of 
the University of. ’ennsylvania has broken ground for a new club 
house on the west abnk of the Schuylkill, south of the South street 
bridge, and expects to have the building through in time for the 
contest. with) Prineeton on Nov. 8. It may be that im the future 
a rifle range will be added to the club’s properties. 


The high average of Mr. Rolla O. Heikes, .968—163 targets out 
of 170 shot at—at the Cincinnati tournament last week was a per- 
formance of extraordimary merit. Fulford was then in seventh 
place with .488, but on the second day he made the extraordinary 
average of 982, missing but 3 targets out of 175, tieing Heikes for 
the high average of the two days. 


The daily press has taken up the matter of shooting pigeons in 
matches with repeating shotguns. If two men agree to shoot a 
match, gun below the elbow, or above the elbow, or with single- 
barreled. gun or double-barrel, or repeater, whose business is it? 
it then is a private affair and not a public custom. 


The Lincoln, Neb., Gun Club will vacate its grounds, used 
recently, and the old grounds west of the viaduct will be again 
leased. The club contemplates making extensive and anent 
improvements wpon them, and for this reason erred the 
grounds which it could lease for the longest time. 


As will be seen by the official notice published in our trap 
columns this week, the match for the E C trophy and the target 
championship, which was artar to take place on Saturday of 
last week between Messrs. W. R. Crosby and Fred Gilbert, is 
a It is now fixed to take p’ on Dec. 16. 


In the. first contest of the Crescent Athletic Club for th 
November cup, last Saturday, Mr. G. Rasmus, having 8 extra 
to, shoot. at, Mr, Edward 


Banks, or 23 out of a possible 25. ayers 


| with 21. There was a high 
The nriney, Til, cn Club is endeavc to arrange 


was 6 passibllity 


“ite vicinity. The 
da team to contest 


m 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Mr. J. J. Hallowell’s run of 70 straight on live birds at Cincin- 
nati, in the tournament there last week, is not to be classed as a 
matter which is as casy to accomplish as stabbing oysters with a 


fork. 

In the Spring Hill Gun Ciwb’s shoot on Friday of last week 
Mr. Geo. Mayer killed 10 straight in the main event at 10 birds, 
thereby witining the club trophy.” p oe 


Mr. J. A. R. Elliott, arrived i New York early this week from 


the a tournament, and will. remain in this vicinity several 
weeks. 7 


Owing to 


Tuesday being Election Day in this neck of the 
woods, g, 


“OREST AND STREAM goes to press a day earlier than usual. 
The sportsmen inthe vicinity of Walton, N. Y., are agitating 
the matter of forming-a gun club. 


Berwarp Waters. 
WESTERN TRAPS. 
Chicago Sportsmen’s Trophy. 


Curcaco, Ill, Nov. 4.—The fourth contest in the series for the 
poner sportsmen’s trophy was shot off to-day, having been post- 
poned from Friday on account of bad weather. As it was, the 
event brought out but a small attendance, although the weather 
to-day was, perfect, clear and cool, with just enough wind to make 
good birds very lively. Under these conditions there were only 
ten entries, and out of the ten only one, Dr. Shaw, managed 
to land in the 15 hole, though needing his handicap bird to do so. 
This was a lucky place to-day, and the tall and bewhiskered Gar- 
field Club man, who had distanced his competitors also by a run 
of 12 straight kills, won not only the trophy and first money alone, 
but also took the high average medal, on which latter he has.a 
very good string for the series. In the ties on 14 Amberg and 
Parker divided money and shells after shooting 3 birds. In the 
ties on 13 Hollister killed 9 straight and took the money, Young 
and Barto dividing the shells. A5-bird sweep at $3 followed the 
capital event of the day, Roll winning first ollister and Palmer 
dividing second after shooting 3 birds. The following are the 
scores: 

Dr Shaw, 30, 1 

S Palmer, 30, 1 

C S$ Wilcox, 80, 2 
F H Hollister, 30, 1 
S E Young, 30, 3 
H Levi, 2%, 2 


Geo Roll, 20, 6 
Ties on 14: 
Amberg 1li—3_ Roll 
Parker 212—3 
Ties on 13: 
Palmer 222 0 Young 
Hollister lil 212 111 Barto 
Five-bird sweep, $3, two moneys: 
Palmer 0222* 
Hollister 


Garfield Gan Club held its semi-ann 
Wednesday night to close up the affairs of the season, which has 
been a very successful one. The list of seventy-five still remains 


full, one or two applicants being admitted to take the place of one 
or two withdrawals from the membership. 


_A review of the season totals shows Dr. S 
Class A medal, W. Northcott. of Class B and J. C. Fanning of 
Class C. It was thought at first that,W. A. Brabrook had won in 
Class C, but revision of the totals gives the medal to Mr. Fan- 
ning. 

During the season just past Garfield Club threw 36,976 targets, 
out of which 22,543 were broken, the club average being .6096, In 
the trophy shoots there were thrown 11,710, out of which were 
broken 7,309, a club average ‘of .624 


1 business meeting on last 


. Shaw winner of 


A review of the club averages of Garfield Club for six years back 
shows that in 1893 the club average was .7183, in 1894 it was .7129, 
in 1895 it was .7i31, in 1896 it was ..6696, in 1897 it was .7205, in 1898 


it was .7144. The following is a list of individual averages for the 
past season: 
No. of 


Shoots Targets Targets 
Attended. Shot at. Broken. 
s 200 75 


Per Cent. 
Per- Ten Best 
centage. Shoots. 
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Lengerke 
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C W Stiger 
Louis Thomas 
R H Trail 
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Geo Riddiford . 
Garfield Gun Club is invited to send a team of si 

as guests of the Illinois Gun Club, of Sprin, field. i - 


tournament of the latter club, Nov. 29 . 
friendly race at, Se birds on Nov. 29. ee ant 


Garfield 
this invi i 
has Meck, Mesers “S Patiner 


aypheheseuneianksse 3S 


— 
man 
om 
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itation, the 

S. Shaw, Dr. 4 Ww. 

k _E. S$. Graham. 
little race indeed, and is shot purely as.a 
sport and pleasure of it. 


nee ht, Ga Fe pat ite 
Se eee a ae 
a Devoby. - tit ton hie 
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{Nov. it, 1899. 

Rochester Tournament. 

Tue fall the Rochester Rod and Gun Club, held 

on Oct, % oni ae ke ght out some of the best shooting talent. 

. Mr. W. R. Crosby carried off the honors the first day, missing 

ly 4 targets out of 140. The average prizes were won as follows: 

er first, Glover second, Mosher third, and McCord fourth. 

r tuesday. Glover ‘won first average money, with Byer and Wride 

tied for. second. McCord third and Mosher fourth. In the general 

averages for the two days Glover stood first, Byer second and 

McCord third. | 

Among the visiting shooters were Messrs. Willey, of Dansville; 

Crosby, of Batavia; Morris, of Baldwinsville; Rickman, of Greece; 

Austin, of Charlotte; Wadsworth, of Wolcott; Killick and Burnett, 

of Lyons; Wride, of Sodus, and Porter, of Meriden, Conn. The 

weather could hardly have been improved upon for shooting Wed- 

nesday, but on Thursday there was a strong wind, and the scores 
were not so good. The record of the two days follows: 


First Day, Wednesday, Oct. 25. 


1234567 8 910 
Sour errr 
610 915 611 6121613 
814 718 811 8 16 18 12 
914 919 2 
913 Ww 19 
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Secona Day, Thursday, Oct. 26. 
345678 910 
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9 15 10 18 10 14 
814 8 14 10 12 
914 917 915 
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IN LONG ISLAND. 

Brooklyn Gun Club. 

Brooklyn, L.- 1., Nov, 4—A few of John Wright’s shotgun 
chorus were present at the shoot to-day, and a stiff 9 o’ciock 
wind made things interesting for those who attempted to make 
a blending of target and shot. It was an off day in the Brooklyn 
Gun Club. contests, and might be considered a practice shoot. 
Mr. C. . Lincoln, who has been absent many weeks at the 
Omaha Exposition in the interest of the U. M. C. Co., was present 
and shot in a few events. The high wind blew a lot of goose eggs 
into the scores, as the following will show: 

Events: 


Targets: 
Dr 


: BRe 

Ns: ERS 

: Bt PR: SBRE 
>: RE 


o Bsh3 33 


: Boo: 
&S: 


Lincoln ab db: lee as vel cc Jew MA peice, oo MS 

Event 6 was a team race between Dr. Webber and Hopkins, who 
scored 45; Harrison and Amend, who scored 41, and Dr. Gardiner 
and Waters, who scored 41. The ties shot off and tied again on 
41. Again the tie was shot off, Hopkins taking Amend’s place, the 


latter having an accident happen to his gun, Waters’ score of 
18 then lost the race. 


IN NEW JERSEY. 
Shooting at Dexter Park. 


Oct. 30.—The inyitation shoot under the new management of 
Dexter Park, Brooklyn, was slimly attended. No doubt the game 
season had much to do with this. Following are the scores: 


No. 4. 

; 102—2 

Noe o—-D 223-3... 

ws on eo 22-3 —Cti... 
‘. 210—2 

121—3 


No. 5. 


Tuttle 
‘Timmons 
Dressel 

Dr Stillman 


S M Van Aller 
WAN 


No. 9, 5 birds: Van Allen, 
Pillion 3, Tristram 2. 


The Target Championship. 

New York, Nov. 6.+Editor Forest and Stream: 1 have received 
notice from Mr. W. R. Crosby that Mr. Fred Gilbert had notified 
him late last week that he could not be on hand to shoot the 
match for the E C championship trophy set for Saturday, Nov. 4. 
Mr. Gilbert's inability to be present was, I understand, due to 
the large numberof ‘entries in live-bird events at the Cincinnati 
tournament last week. Mr. Crosby notified Mr. Gilbert that he was 
ns i. ae ang hong —s until = 16. Mr. Gilbert accepted 

@ postponement by wire. ¢ match is therefore finally set for 

16, 2 P. M., at Batavia, N. ¥ ee 

Mr. Crosby has now gone out West to his home in O’Fallon, III. 

where he will devote the next few weeks to taking a well-earned 
his gun at other than inanimate tar- 
date im your paper and oblige. 

Epwarp Banks, Sec’y, 

Schultze Gunpowder Co., Ltd. 


Audubon Gun Club. 
Rprraae, irr {aha the 
to-dav, Tr. hardt 
Ciasses B x 
‘uesday 


Chambers, Ashley, 5; Sands 4, J. O. 


*. . 
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Cincinnati Gun Club Tournament. 


Tue second effort of this progressive organization, the Cincinnati 
Gun Club, in conducting a tournament was a most satisfactory 
one, and but for the adverse nature of the elements on its final 
tournament days the club would have made quite a. record for 
itself. Therefore it should not be held responsible for the little 
complications that arose on the last day of the shoot. They can 
only be charged to prevailing comditiem:. 

Every recaution had been takes to evoid just such a state of 
affairs. ad the club been favored + anything like a fair day 
for its concluding events, they wo ive been disposed of on 
schedule time, notwithstanding that the entries exceeded then the 
most sanguine. expectations. Of course it was disappointing to 
many that this event had to be carried over until the next day for 
a conclusion, but considering the fact that it is out of the 
question to expect active, vigorous birds to be trapped in a blind- 
ing snowstorm, and that the club possessed no facilities for pro- 
longing the light of the day, the delay was unavoidable. . The day, 
too, was much shorter owing to these conditions. 

There is no better equipped shooting organization anywhere, nor 
will you find a more active, energetic or obliging set of officials, 
than those who had this affair in charge, and _ these 
had very wisely secured a most adequate and competent 
corps of assistants. The chief workers and the most active ones 
in conducting the club’s affairs were Hoome-_ J: B. Mosby, Max 
Fleischmann, G. W. Schuler, A. C. Dick, R. S. Waddell and 
Arthur Gambell. These are entitled to the lion’s share of the 
credit for the success of this shoot. Furthermore, all of them 
took an active part in the tournament, regardless of the fact that 
their duties gnqssearty: handicapped them to a great extent. 

The club is superbly equipped, and on its elegant grounds’ are 
to be found two —_——a for target shooting. At one place 
the magautrap is used, while at the other the Semmens system. 
This makes a capital arrangement, and also gives diversity to 
this kind of shocting. Both of these arrangements are under 

round, and when one is at the score the targets apparently rise 
rom the bowels of the earth, with no screen or anything else to 
interfere with one’s view. All target shooters readily appreciate 
this capital style of shooting. 

Their methods of trapping pigeons is also a most approved one— 
a set of. Fulford’s traps, embodying all the features shown in 
Mr. Fulford’s sketch for this purpose, so that it is simply im- 
possible to improve on the equipments of this club. 

The pigeon retrieving is done by dogs, and among the half 
dozen used for this purpose, and which belong to different mem- 
bers of the club, there are some very good performers, The most 
active one is a young puppy, the property of Mr, Gambell, and is 
capable of most sensational work. eing a lank, lean, clean-cut 
youngster and full of ambition and vigor, he made many marvel- 
ous catches of flying birds by great mens in the air, thereby en- 
abling shooters to get credit for a kill which otherwise would 
have had to be recorded as lost; for no man and few dogs would 
have gathered these birds. 

The office was in charge of Mr. R. C. McConaughy, a gentle- 
man well known for his ability in this particular capacity. There 
is none more capable. Mr. F. Prich assisted in this capacity, 
and was also compiler of scores, so it will readily be seen that the 
club had spared no expense in arranging for this event. 


Non-Resident Contestants. 


Among the non-resident visitors were the following: Messrs. 
E. D. Fulford, Utica, N. Y., Remington Arms and U. M. C. com- 
eae ii A. R. Elliott, Kansas City, Mo., Winchester Arms Co.; 

. O. Heikes, Dayton, O., and John_J. Hallowell, Bridgeport, 
Conn., U. M. C, Co.; Fred Gilbert, Spirit Lake, Ta., Du Pont 
Powder Co.; H. C. Hirschy; St. Paul, Minn., Hazard Powder Co.; 
Jack Parker, Detroit, Mich., Peters Cartridge and King Powder 
Co.; C. W. Budd, Des Moines, Ia., Parker Gun Co.; Col. A. G. 
Courtney, Syracuse, N. Y., Remington Arms Co.; E. S. Rice and 
Ed Bingham, Chicago, III., Du Pont Powder Co.; J. S. Fanning, 
San_ Francisco, Cal., Gold Dust Powder Co.; R. L. Trimble, 
Covington, Ky., Winchester Arms Co.; Paul North, Cleveland, 
O., Cleveland Target Co.; Will K. Park, Philadelphia Pa., Sportin 
Life. There was also Messrs. R. S. Waddell, Fred J Waddell “on 
Luther Squires, of the Hazard Powder Co., who represent this 
company and reside here; the King Powder and Peters Cartridge 
Co. representatives: who belong to the home contingent are: Milt 
Lindsley, Harry King J. H. Mackie, Frank See, W. L. Richmond, 
Fred Tuttie and R. L. Myers. 

The lied lambs consisted of the following: Messrs. Tom 
A. Marshall, Keithsburg, Ill.; F. C. Riehl, Alton, IIL; Guy Burn- 
side, Knoxville, Iij.; E. E, Neal, Bloomfield, Ind.; D. A: Myers 
and C. D. Tillson, Greenfield, Ind.; Lou Fisher, Lakeview, O.; 
J. B. Stipp and C. E. Raridon, Bedford, Ind.; Ed Voris and’ Mac 
Stillwell, Crawfordsville, Ind.;) D. W. Willey, Miami, O.; S. T. 
Mallory, Parkersburg, W. Va.: E. H. Tripp and T. H. Parry, In 
dianapolis, Ind.; Chas. Young, Ben Downs and L. S. Job, Spring- 
field, O.; A. eee. Lafayette, Ind.; C. W. Brooks, Lancaster, 
O.; J. I. Vanse, Schooleys, O.; Ed Martin, Muncie, Ind.; R. S. 
Rhoades, Columbus, O.: TS; Bibbee, Elba, O.; Chas. Dugan, 
Richmond, Ind.; H. W. Cadwallader, Danville, Ill.; Ben Eick, 
Sterling, Iil.; Harry W. ‘Smith, Springfield, Ill.;’De Long Miller. 
Louisville, Ky J. L.. Alabaster (White), W. Bruce Lelingwell, 
Uncle John Watson, Chicago; F. D. Alkire, Woodlyn, O.; Pe 
Clay, Austerlitz, Ky.: Andy Meaders, Nashville, Tenn.; Ben 
Teipel, Covington, Ky.; Mr. and Mrs, W. P. Shattuck, Minneap- 
olis; Harvey ill, Aurora, Ind.; E. M. Fish (Kabo), Eau Claire. 
Wis.; Dr. J. S. Williamson, Milwaukee, Wis.; Joe Coyle (Nye), 
Lexington, Ky.; Tom Donely, St. Thomas, Can.; F. M. McKay, 
Minneapolis; E. De Wuse, Chillicothe, O., and D. D. Gross, 


London, O 
First Day, Tuesday, Oct. 31, 


The conditions of competition were extremely hard, as the targets 
were thrown very swift and low. In addition to this, the light was 
very deceptive, it being cloudy; so it was difficult to locate the 
targets properly against the board fence background. ‘Then, too, 
the shooters had to combat with two styles of s ooting, as both the 
magautrap and expert Sergeant system are in vogue on these 
grounds. This adds to the complication, for every one knows 
that the flight of the two styles differ very materially. The former 
never attains that great burst of speed, and though the targets 
= be thrown as far they do not traverse the distance so rapidly, 
and this difference all too frequently misleads the shooter, who be- 
lieves that the target is a slow one, and it will take him some time 
to discover that his lead is not sufficient, especially when the 
events vary ag they do here. 

The odd events were shot over the “maggie,” and the even over 
the expert traps. What effect this complication had on the work of 
the shooters is evidenced by the score, and this shows that only 
one of the participants, Heikes, could negotiate them with any 
great degree of success. With most of the crack experts on hand, 
and many of the acme of the Simon-pure class competing, only 
four reached 90 per cent. It is thus evident that the shooting was 


Vez, chard. 
leikes coder simply outclassed the other contestants, and is 
easily the chief factor in the shoct. There is nothing like getting 
a good start, and this is what he did, as he ran his first 66 
straight. and thereafter skipped one now and then, so that at the 
finish his aggregate losses amounted to seven for the day, which 
gives him the capital percentage of .958. 

Elliott is second, 7 birds behind Heikes, which is also very good. 

Gilbert and Neal are tied with .905. These are all that reached 
90 per cent. Neal is an amateur, and showed the best form of 
this class. 

A rather singular thing occurred in the sixth event. Heikes 
made the only straight, and Young the only 19, thus they took 
first and second money without a tie, $27.20 apiece. That each 
received the same amount is due to the four equal divisions. Per- 
haps some may surmise that these shooters combined, or that 
y dropped for place, but for the benefit of these I will state 
that Young missed his first bird, and also shot in the first squad. 
Neal made the only straight in event 7, which paid $15.95, and 
Fisher the only one in No. 10, which remunerated him to the ex- 
tent of $16.45, 

Sixty-two shooters participated, and 7,770 targets were thrown. 


hot 
12345678910 at. Broke. Av. 
15 15 20 1514.20 13181518 17 163.968 
13 13.17 131518131519 170 156 “917 
15 12 19 13.15 15 15 18 1418 170154 1905 
15 15 18 14 14 18 13 1715 15 | 170 1A 905 
| 1314 121516 14181218 170 «152894 
1417415194 151219 10 152 894 
1513 16 1413 1814 18 11 19 « 170s S888 
12 12 19 1013 1813 201518 +170 «150882 
(18 141914 18.1714.17 1017170 48 “87 
12 15 18 151412 14 18 1416 +170 148—*870 
11 122015 1217121912 177 +170 «147 «864 
14 14 16 12 13 15 12 91219 «17014784 
12 13 19 13 14.17 13 18 1413170146858 









144121818121514191315 170 145 — .862 

13 12:16 1413 1712191216 170 144 .847 

13 1118 15131412171218 170 148 ~~ .841 
14111713131711161416 170 142 835 

12 141713111612181315 170 141 829 

13 111715111713171512 170 141 ~~ = .829 

121217131417 919 917 170 139 .817 
BWIWUBWBWISUNG 17 138 811 
3131716131410161220 170 138 ~~ .8iL 
14121213121711161219 170 138 ~~ «811 
13151712111711141215 170 = § 137 805 

Shepardson ....... 13 1418 14121410151214 170 136 -800 
Burnside ........... 15111911131810151311 170 136 -800 
MRS Si nc6sanaks tes ea 14131712131510131215 170 134 -788 
Livenguth .,....... 14 11:15 10 10 16 12 15 13 17 170 133 -782 
PED ccrkoccened 15 12 15 19 12 161216 915 170 131 -770 
pee 13 10 18 10 12 13 1217 12 11 170 128 -752 
iisre ni cotuhensaacs 11131514 6181118 817. 170 12 .T41 
allowell ......... 121318 913131312 814 170 125 -735 
SS eS 9 9171110161019 812 170 121 °.7ll 
DS Séhociwindsocdes 9121210131611161210 170 121 711 
i cdesttcnséceees 81M41TWWBIBNW Il (+17 ~=«118 -694 
DE” ceevns bcie eve 12 911 9111311141214 170 116 _ .682 
BEE (ccecaysdeeese 101217 8 8131215 8.. 150 103 -686 
WEEE: ceanaposeces 18:10 79 77.. 9-7 150 ¥ 59 -500 
ST sccasahnaseeces 1411171010 .. 12 10... 110 84 - 763 
ML: Cedamahéseede BHD..3.. 11 ..13 95 73 - 768 
Shattuck 2.25.2... OBL ....%...8..10K 95 67 -705 
Can. wee coed gh ha née be we Re ae we ae 90 70 177 
Wanda » ee estes os Sate ie OR 90 54 -600 
Wille ee Se Pe, EF Se 85 65 «=. .623 
S P Life Pe Oe Se ae OD co-b> e- 0: 0% 80 54 -675 
Brooks , ae oe 80 51 -637 
Corbett . ey ese oF Pe 70 55 -785 
Ellis” ..... so. MPO ED ee 06. ca’ oe ee 65 44 .676 
Maynard .. am Seams oe ee) en oe 70 52 -720 
L C Smith -- 101412.. 50 36 -720 
TERE . sccse BH. 50 32 -640 
Gambell .. eet 2? 35 29 -828 
Waddell .. oo EEO 60" es 35 28 -800 
L R Meyers 14 D babe oe 6 35 22 -628 
Steinman .......... 12 a 35 20 -571 
PER scvesacescese Da Su ee 66. a0 Be eau 30 23 -766 
aon Hevecaphdcsods ps eyes da leat ebay Mees 30 21 -700 
CPR: wecccecsseve Bit ak Sop. 0 av Se 48 en ee 30 19 -633 
BEES eadvesctwses' os vy 00 seen ce Ove Dee 30 18 -600 
TisOM ..cccccccces ita, ah caaliae eee ven! idee 30 16 533 
FRGRCRIMGON 2c. cccce 00 20 oe Dic ce) d0'.d0 a. 06 15 8 -533 
DRE he vc vcccdecci ed Ge! sicliee . ‘ 15 7 -466 


Second Day, Wednesday, Nov. 3. 


Fulford’s shooting was of a high degree of excellence, and sur- 
passes anything that has been accomplished on the circuit lately. 
As an evidence of this one has but to glance at the average table, 
and there he will perceive that his nearest competitor, Trimble, is 
10 birds short of his magnificent total. This piece of shooting 
simply overshadows the performance of the rest of the principals, 





CINCINNATI GUN 


. and engrossed the attention of every one present. To break all but 


3 targets out of 175, thrown as they were here, is a feat worthy of 
special mention, and the performer well merits all the glory and 
honor that he may derive Com such an accomplishment. It is true 
that this total has been exceeded on several occasions, but I 
= if this ever occurred where the targets were thrown so 
hard. 

Fulford’s consistent execution to-day enabled him to tie Heikes 
for general average. This percentage of .982 I predict will stand 
as high-water mark for some time. This also embodies a run of 
84 straight; he lost his 2d, 70th and 155th targets. Fifty-one par- 
ticipated, of which thirty-one shot through the programme. 

rimble is second with .925, a marked improvement over his 
work of yesterday, and more like his old-time form. Tripp is 
third with .920, and as he is one of the Simon-pure class, con- 
siderable credit may be derived from this, as he has outshot most 
of the good ones at a game in which they should be particularly 
strong. 

Hetkes, Young and Gilbert are all bunched together, and have 
an average of .914. Hirschy comes next, and then Fanning and 
Elliott. These are all who reached 90 per cent. This number, 
though, is far in excess of yesterday, and can be attributed to 
better shooting. as well as to a familiarizing of the ground and 


traps. 

The fortunate ones to-day were Heikes, Young and Fulford, and 
these struck several remunerative paces, though I am pleased to 
add only by good shooting. Heikes made the only straight in 
event No. 4, and this netted him $18.45. In event No. 6, the 25- 
bird race, Young and Fulford were the only straights, and got 
$13.40 apiece. As a final, Fulford landed the only straight in 
event No. 10, and drew down $14.15. 

Hard, swift targets; bright, balmy sunshine, and only now and 
then a gentle breeze, were the conditions to-day. 


Events: - 1234656 678 9 10 Shot 

Targets: 15 20 15 2015 25 15152015 at: Broke. Av. 
Fulford 142151915 2515151915 175 172 ~ .982 
Trimble . 1318151815 221415 212 17% 162 8.925 
St) ee ee 13 201318 142313151913 17% 161 .920 
Heikes . 156 18 1320142113131914 17% 160 .9u4 
Young - UBUNBBABBALB 17% 160 -914 
Gilbert - 15156196 2%1241912 17% 160 .914 
Hirschy .. 1418141912 221413213 175 86159 -908 
Fanning - UWMBIBVWUMHbBB 1% WW 02 
Elliott . U4BUBWb2WWWUM %1% 8 .W2 
Neal .. - 2DUIVDBBWLRITM 1% MW wT 
Budd M4YBIbMAWBBIS 15 Wi 3s 
Riehl . . 15-15 13 19 12 2213141914 17% 156 = .891 
Meaders -4BUMBAUWMN9M 17% 15 £88 
McKay .. 13 1915 15 142214131812 17% 155 888 


















Marshall. «......... . 11 18 14 19 14 2212131614 1% 158 874 

ADE!  ..cececeeee . 14 16 15 19 14 20 13 18 18 11-175. 158-874 
Gambell ......... «. 141712 16 14 2113141818: 175 1652.. .888 
MaMary: ivecessecccn 13 19 13 19 14 23 12 101712 175- 162. .368 
Squltes «dcavce..v ce 13 19 10 17 9 2315141912 -175-- 1b1- .862 
Kkhoades ........... 12 19 14 18 14 28 8121714 -1% 16k  .862 
Peel 6 stien gs siiss 15 16 12 18 14.18 111418 14. 175-- 160-- .867 
DUCE 2. census. sve 15 19 15 1413 1615121812 1% 149 = =.851 
Pater? viasgasys..cus lL 16 12 18 11 2115141713 «41% 48 345 
Mackie. ossgsesooece 12 18 11 18 13 2312111514: 17% ---447 «= «839 
SUD. | sh vsGeibsecsen 13 15 12 17 13 211213 2011 «©9175 ~~ 447 «.889 
Alkire ..........5- 15 17 12 1714 2214151714 175 447 8.839 
Cad .. 101414 18138 2014131714 1% 8647 839 
See .. . 1216 1318 141814111812 17% 146 ~~ .834 
Ahlers ..... .. 1315111513 2214151411 1% 14 -817 
Courtney . 101818 16 111913121713 17% 142 .801 
Burnside .. 1316131811 2313 T1711 17% 142 ~ 801 
PAY. Bonvcesuee . 9181117181712 131711 1% 138 788 
GE si cecbcsdceiess as 15 18 14141118121017 8 17% 137 782 
Hallowell .......... 13 1612161319 9 81710 (175 133 769 
TOONEN< weeieoss .-. 101611171021 9111411 175 190 742 
Shepardson ..--12 1613171018 8 91610 1% ° 129 T37 
Livenguth ......... 13 w 10181216121018 8 155 117 ThA 
BEOGES -ccececescuce 5151212 9.. 9 91211 150 94 -626 
Kim@ ccccccccsccccce ve ‘ce 13 19 11 18 14 13 19 13 140 120 857 
Mrs Shattuck...... .. .. 12 19. 10.19.13 10 19 .. 125 102 -816 
Wilkey’ civcceccccass 1117121212..l1.. 2 100 75 -TO 
TRO dehvccivecoces,: se enren eu a0 21 13 13 18 11 90 76 =. 844 

TE chuvedeterescces 10 18 12 15 10 .. oe Ki 85 65 ~=s«j. 764 
CPOE accesevesces oe, v0 8 10 aa: da; oar ee % 39 -520 
MaGill ci sed ccck co: on; co om 0000 Me Ge 65 56 -861 
Richmond ......... «- > + Peers | Pre 65 48 -738 
Theo ..... « MD estes 06 005 Eee. 6s 55 39 -7380 
Martin .. < EP -OFE ou. SB 60 a0 40.48 44 45 36 -800 
Harrison S-¢... 35 il 314 
Waddell « Wav ES ea gn hen, 6840 30 24 -800 
WHEE oi cacdcsccccs ew. 66 lé0 06 *ee 00 13 8 .c.. 3 21 700 


Third Day, Friday, Nov. 3—Pigeons. 


Live birds were medium, and two events were run off. to-day. 
The first was a 7-bird race, entrance $7, two moneys, equal moneys, 
class shooting. This, as is frequently the case where ‘this system 
is in vogue, resulted’ in paying better to those who missed a bird 
than those who finished with a perfect score, as the 7s got $4.30 
and the 6s $8.30. The next was a 10-bird race, entrance $10, with 
three moneys, 40, 30 and 30 per cent. This brought about a similar 
result, as the straight men only received $5.85, and 9s got $12.05 
and 8s $10.70. Thus those who took part in both of these events 
and scored all their birds were out just $6.85. Nothing could 
more strongly condemn such a system. There was also a _miss- 
and-out at 5 Though it had but thirteen entries, it was divided 
after the seventh round, at which time only four lad dropped out. 
Schuler, Neal, Tripp, Voris. Young, Dr. Williams, Donely, 
Robertson and Hill went the route and drew down $7.20. Neal, 
Tripp, Young, Dr. Williamson and Robertson shot in every event 
and scored all their birds, 24 all told. There are a number of 
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CLUB’S HOUSE. 


> 


others who shot in the two sweeps and scored straight in both— 
to their loss, i i eee 

The birds trapped during the day were very ordinary, which is 
evidenced by the scores; but the elements are in some measure re- 
sponsible for this. The weather was dark and threatening, while 
occasional showers fell. Add to this a raw atmosphere and one 
can readily conceive that the birds would not be very active. 

The sensational feature of the day and the tournament was the 
barring of Kit Shepardson, of La Grange, Ind., for deliberately 
dropping for place. This party bas been doing this trick some 
time, and at Belle Meade practiced it very successfully. As soon 
as the opportunity presented itself here he resorted to it again, 
— on this occasion he reckoned without his host, and the 
rebuke he received will most likely lead to his perpetual dis- 
barment, as it should. He had been repeatedly cautioned in this 
matter by people who had only his best interest at heart, but he 
heeded not their advice, so he only got what he deserved. 

The dropping occurred in the 10-bird event, and he and Lou 
Fisher were keeping tab, and naturally they were aware that the 
9 hole was the most remunerative, so when he came to shoot 
his final bird he deliberately missed it; but previous to this he 
had told several parties of his intention. Nevertheless, his efforts 
at deception were so crude that all who saw the shot made realized 
at once his object. On all his other birds he shot in slashing 
style, while in this instance he was unusually slow, but finally 
managed to shoot several feet behind it with his first and awa 
over it with his second. Complaint was immediately lodged with 
the board of directors, and these at once met ona: decided that 
hereafter he would not be permitted on the Cincinnati Gun Club 
grounds. His entrance fee was refunded, less the price’of the birds, 
and he was requested to meet. s 

It has since developed that Fisher was virtually’as guilty as 
Shepardson, as he too dropped ‘his last bird, and’ to the close ob- 
servers it looked very much as though this was intentional, as he 
too changed his style of shooting and his time. Furthermore, he 
was barred out at Circleville several weeks ago for this very same 
offense. This will doubtless poses a wholesome lesson, and will 
do much to purge the sport of the unscrupulous shooters: 

True, the system is at fault; but nevertheless there ‘is a pila) iple 
involved, and the scruptlous shooter must be protecte inst 
the blackleg. To my mind there is nothing more contemptible, 
and the pickpocket ranks higher than the dropper, for the former 
can be.reached by the strong arm of the law, while no criminal 
case can be docketed against the latter, and therefore he does not 
run as much risk. 


‘ The scores: 


7 Birds. - 10 Birds. 
WHORE oc ccccesccccndnccsscccessncdaceeacses . -2222222—7 


Trip pesem—7 Mata 
NE? daca dcvadartiehodcal anssciae debe deehe _ ca 
Fanning .,.cecsvecsceceeercevserveseeeeseeetl dtd] , 191121ZH2—10 
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Final—Handicap. 


One popular feature at most tournamenis 1s to make the closing 
event on live birds, a 25-bird handicap, and such also was the case 
here. This race was well patronized, considering the good entrance 
fee—$25, birds extra—and doubtless this would have been an affair 
of much significance, and some classic competition would have 
resulted but for the adverse weather which was the club's por- 
tion on thé day of this event. An abundance of good birds had 
been provided for this race, but the nasty weather that prevailed 
simply robbed the birds of all activity, and what would have been 
a hgh test ‘of competitive skill resolved itself into a very ordinary 
affair, as tle birds, with the exception of one or two rounds, were 
very poor. Through this the comeptitive feature of the shoot 
was largely’marred, and the element of luck was a big factor in it. 
For the sifooter who was fortunate in drawing the standard bird 
st was.an easy matter to kill, while on the other hand those who 
drew the dccasional good ones were those who suffered the most 
losses. Of’ course, some of the dubs were missed, but as a rule 
the fast bird stands by far the best chance of escaping. _ : 

The best evidence of the quality of the birds is the uniform high 
scores, and'there is no sae lene with pigeon shooting but what 
realizes such scores would have been an impossibility on birds of 
superior quality. Fifteen of fifty-five entries, or more than 3 
yer cent. of those engaged, finished with a straight score of 25. 
This, as has frequently been the case where the equal-money divi- 
sions prevail, was the least remunerative hole, and the straight 
men actually lost money, for they drew out but $22.40 for an in- 
vestment of-$31.25. The seven 24s got $48, the fourteen 23s $24, and 
the 22s got exactiy what the 24s received, as there was a like number 
of these. Thus it will be observed that, on it required a score 
of 22 out of 25, only ten of the principals fell by the wayside, and 
one of these only because he failed to complete his score. Robert- 
son was unable to return on the final day to complete his score 
and thereby forfeited his entrance and his interest in the race 
Some of the shooters claimed that it was impossible for them to re- 
main over another day, and these were finally permitted to shoot 
out their scores so as to enable them to leave. j . 

This was obviously unjust, for when these shot their last birds 
the weather was such that it was a difficult matter to induce the 
birds to fly, and their quality is best indicated by the fact that of 
the fifty-four birds shot at, not one was scored lost. When 
this shooting was done it was snowing very hard, and the birds 
were naturally in a bewildered state. e following are those who 
shot out: Elliott, Tripp, Voris, Mrs. Shattuck, Clay and Stillwell. 
The first four finished straight. Clay got 24 and Stillwell 23. The 
same significance cannot be attached to these scores as to the 
others who remained and finished the next day, when it was clear 
and bright and a good wind prevailed. Sixteen birds were shot 
on the frst day und the remaining 9 on the next day. 

It was the writer’s intention to keep the flights and the number 
of the trap in this event, but this was abandoned after the 5th 
round, as sitters, hoverers and incomers predominated to a great 
extent. 

In addition to the fitty-three entries there were two forfeits of 
$10 by Messrs. John Watson and Alf Clay. 
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Fanning, 31 (222221 22292971 2292229999925, 
Hallowell, 22929297991 21229929922929 — 25, 
Tripp, 30 2112212212122211211211222—25 
Mrs Shattuck, Dec veestntsasbecsad wehbe ©, .2212121122221222111122222—25, 
Voris, 2912229291 29229221 2929999 95, 
Elliott, 31 
Heikes, 31 2222222929) 2299122 —24 
Teipel, 29 1121111112111120112212221—24 
RRM gn oi nk da ndone cps caine 201222122112111221221222924 
2122291212122220211229212—24 
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Neal, 30 

Rieh}, 30 
Gilbert, 31 

See, 2 
Lindsley, 29.... 
Courtney, 30... 
Werk, 28 
Leffingwell, 28... 
Vv , 2 
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In order to maintain the interest in the as well as induce 
more shooters to shoot through the programme, the club very 


e 
$i, and competition for this was spirited and 


Roll secured a lead of 7 birds on the first day, and it was 
would barring accidents, 


re oe sey nage money oe oom of c oe to 
° eight 5 in fi ollowing ratio: \ . $10,” 
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generally gpnceded that he finish first, 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


though it was possible for Elliott, Neal or Gilbert’ to overhaul. * 
him. However, no one for a minute surmised that who 
was 12 birds behind, would accomplish this feat; but nev: : 
this is just what he accomplished by virtue of his su finish, 
and thereby he and Heikes took first and second ‘high-gun money, 
which amounted to $14 each. Gilbert and Elliott tied for next 
place, and collected third and fourth high-gun amoun w. thus’ 
giving each $9.50. Young wins fifth, $8; Neal sixth,, $7; arnint 
and Trimble are tied for seventh and eighth, and they divi 
between them. Trimble also finished with a rush, for at the close 
of the first day he apparently was hopelessly out it: 


First Second Shot 
Day. Day. at. 
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Marshall 
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Mackie 
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Stipp .... 
Halldwell 
North .... 
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Mr. E. D. Fulford and Roll Heikes, who tied for general average 
in the target events, each shot Remington guns, Schultze owder 
and Smokeless shells. Heikes also used his Remington when he 
won the Schmelzer cup, and not his Parker, as I erroneously stated 
in the account of this race. The truth of the matter is he uses 
two guns, but he shoots targets with the Remington and pigeons 
with the Parker. ; 

Mr. Fred Gilbert, after killing straight in the four previous 
handicaps—one at St. Louis and three at Belle Meade—tfailed to 
do the trick here, and finished with but 23. Nevertheless, it is quite 
a feat to do it so often. 

As a final, Pop Heikes and Mr. Emile Werk shot a team race 
with Messrs. Hallowell and Schuler. The former pair got 46 and 
the other 47. Heikes scored 22, Werk 24; Hallowell 25 and Schuler 
Hallowell lost the first bird he shot at here, and then ran 70 
straight. 

Mrs. Shattuck’s target shooting on the first day was of a high 
character of excellence, as the conditions were very trying. True, 
her percentage is not very high, but it will be seen by consulting 
the score that it exceeds many of the percentages of the male 
competitors. Her scores op pigeons were much higher, but I do 
not look upon this as a performance of superior merit. 

Mr. E. i. Tripp was the only participant who shot in all live- 
bird events and te ed straight. is aggregates forty-nine. Fan- 
ning also accomplished this, though he shot at 7 less birds. 

Uncle John atson came down from Chicago to shoot in the 
handicap, but very wisely stayed out of the contest, as the weather 
was very conducive. to pneumonia. Uncle John contemplates 
lolding a shoot at his park next month, and was about feeling 
the pulse of the shooters in respect to it. 

Mrs. Milt Lindsley (Wanda) was on the grounds each day, but 
only shot in a few target events. Mrs. Lindsley looks much im- 
proved by her sojourn in the East. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Butler (Annie Oakley) were present, but as 
Mrs. Butler was indispesed she did not participate, though it was 
her intention to shoot ‘n the handicap. Her past season was an 
unusually trying one, and she is completely fagged out from ex- 
cessive hard work, 

Quaker Gay materialized for the handicap, and gave his usual 
good account of himself, as he went down the line without a 
skip, but this was a rather commonplace performance in this 
particular instance. 


” 
we. 


Pavut R. Litzxe. 


The Interstate. 


At the close of the nipth.season of unbroken triumph, and with 
an ever expanding horizon, it is gratifying to be able to state to 
the lovers of manly and clean sport that the frontier limiting the 
usefulness of the Interstate Association is nowhere yet visible, and 
we are assured from a retrospective view of its history that our 
horoscope shows no mirage for the future. As usual, we are com- 
pelled to reiterate that the season just closed has not only been 
successful, but the most successful in our career, and we will be 
pardoned for a modest amount of elation. 

Our tournaments are neither staled by repetition nor withered by 
custom, and each and all feel that our work will grow indefinitely. 
It is not now a question of how many tournaments we can handle 
successfully, but one as to where they shall be given. The interest 
the Association has fostered shows no Signs of abatement in growth, 
We have many applicants tor the right kind of clubs who want us 
to hold tournaments under their auspices, and the only question is: 
How shall we farm our opportunities so as to accomplish the most 
good for the greatcst number? We are glad to receive these appli- 
cations, of course, but they entail on us a burden gratifying to be 
borne, but nevertheless one that threatens to severely tax our 
strength, and were the organization less perfect would challenge 
our ability to perform. As the Interstate Association has never 
crossed a river until it came to it, there need be no fear that ways 
and means will be devised to meet any emergency. It is gratify- 
ing to be able to state that correspondence shows the field to be 
practically illimitable and patrons of the Interstate Association hold 
all the trump cards. 

It is unnecessary to repeat arguments in favor of adhering to our 
tried and proven methods of conducting our business. They have 
not been found wanting, and though the organization will always 
give an attentive ear to suggestions, and even invites honest criti- 
cism, it must be said, in justice to ourselves, that nothing has yet 
been suggested that offers any improvement on our tried methods, 
which so far have afforded “the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber.” The growth of interest can be noted, but not measured, and 
Sees is not enly to be perceived yearly, but from week to 
week. : 

The work accomplished during 1899 is so fully detailed elsewhere 
that to descant on it here at length would be superfluous. 


The Grand American Handicap. 


The inaugural tournament for 1899 was the seventh annual Grana 
American Handicap at live birds, which was decided at Elkwood 
Park, near Long Branch, N. J., April 11, 12 and 13. The Inter- 
state Association guaranteed $1,500 (and all surplus added) in the 
main event, which was shot under the following conditions, viz.: 
25 live birds, $25 entrance, yds. boundary, with a dead line at the 
33yd. mark, ‘handicaps ranging from 25 to 38yds., high guns to win, 
and moneys to be divided in accordance with the number of entries 


ived. 

In addition to guaranteeing $1,500, the Interstate Association pre- 
sented to the winner of first place a sterling silver trophy com- 
re of oe . 

system of dividing the moneys which prevailed in 
1897 and 1898 was adopted again for 1899, the divisions being 
graduated up to 260 entries for this year’s event. A slight change, 
however, was made in the division of the surplus, which was, of 
course, as usual, added to the purse. Instead of two moneys for 
each additional ten entries over and above sixty, the number 
necessary to fill the guarantee, there were three additional moneys 
for each ten entries cver sixty. The entries numbered 278, of 
which number 251 were regular entries at $25 each, eleven were 
penalty or post entries at $35 each, and sixteen were forfeits at $10 
each, making the total purse amount to ¥ purse, under 
the system of division of moneys adopted the Interstate Asso- 


ciation, ided for sixty-three were six i 
scores ‘of 25 made, which took. the fret six wnoneye-$430 Sena 
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total of $405.05 each. Twénty-five 24 out of “divid 

the next twenty-five dno eee — Bester 

$105.05. Forty. tied oe out of 25 ned divided he sent. $ thirty- 

45—each shooter receiving e men 

Cgan?.F SB shok oS she ti miss-ani for the 

: 8 was won by the Hon. T. A. Mar: , on the 

and eighty-five shooters took in the to . 

ment, and $11,470.10 was divided in different a The ‘total 
number of live birds trapped was 8,467. 


In the Oil Country. 


The second tournament was given at Oil City Pa., May 17 and 
wets Ss septal tee 10 Sey am Ge 
averages : F. H. Snow, first, ; . Fléming, 

Soe ‘daaeiiion Smith rie H Snow, first, .966; L. B. F : 
: averages secon : F. H. Snow, first, .866; . Flem- 
ing Soo -830; W. L. Colville, third, .666. 

? eral averages both days: F. H. Snow, first, .903; L. B. Flem- 
ing. second, .866; B. H. Norton, third, .678. 

The total number of shooters taking part in the tournament was 
thirty-three. Average entry first day, 19.2; average entry second 
day, 17.7. The total amount of money divided in purses was $5,35.40. 
6,560 targets were trapped during the tournament. 


The Green Mountain State. 


The third tournament was given at Bellows Falls, Vt., June 14 
<> under eye nes ¢ ~ aloe bs om Gun’ Club. ne 

B averages fir: ¢ - Leroy Wo , first, .947; E. C. 
Griffith, second, a; F. ye a. 876. 

3 averages secon y: B. oy Woodard, first, .923; E. C. 

rifith, second, .911; C. O. Barrett, third, .900. * 

‘Gétferal averages both days: B. Leroy Woodard, first, .935; E. 
C. Griffith, second, .917; C. O. Barrett, third, .867. 

The total number of shooters taking part in the tournament was 
fifty-six. Average entry first day, 28.5; average entry second day, 
18.4. The total amount of money divided in purses was $682.70. 
8,665 targets were trapped during the tournament. 


In “Little Rhody.” 


The fourth tournament was given at Providence, L., July 19 
and 20, under the auspices of the Providence Gun Club. 

Best averages first day: 3B. Leroy Woodard, first, .985; O. R. 
Dickey, second, .917; W. F. Parker, third, .911. 

Best averages second day: W. F. Parker, first, .941; B. Leroy 
Woodard, second, .935, J. S. Fanning and L. H. Schortemeier 
third, .929. ; 

General averages both days: 
F. Parker, second, .926; J. S. 
third, .900. 

‘The total number of shooters taking part in the tournament was 
ninety-one. Average entry first day, 57.8; average entry second 
day, 45.5. The total amount of money divided in purses was 
$1,090.50. 17,305 targets were trapped during the tournament. 


Among the Pines. 


The fifth tournament was given at Portland, Me., Aug. 9 and 10, 
under the auspices of the Portland Gun Club. 

_ Best sverages first day: J. S. Fanning and L. H. Schortemeier 
first, .931; H. B. Money, second, .914; B. Leroy Woodard and E. 
C. Griffith, third, .908. 

Best averages second day: B. Leroy Woodard, first, .965; L.: 
H. Schortemeier and E. A. Randall, second, .931; UO. R.° Dickey, 
J. S. Fanning and G. R. Hunnewell, third, .920. 

General averages both days: Leroy Woodard, first, .937; L. 
H. Schortemeier, second, .931; J. S. Fanning, third, .925. 

The total number of shooters taking part in the tournament was 
sixty-two. Average entry first day, 462; average second day, 36.4. 
The total amount of money divided in purses -was $902.60. 14,430 
targets were trapped during the tournament, 


The Old Domiasion, 


The sixth tournament was given at Portsmouth, Va., Sept. 6 and 
7, under the auspices of the Portsmouth Gan Club. 

Best averages first day: H. C. Bridgers, first, .940; H. B. Money, 
second, .920; Col. J. T. Anthony, third, .913. . 

Best averages second day: Hood Waters, first, .940; Jas. R. 
Malone, second, .913; B. Leroy Woodard, third, .906. 

General auamaes both aps Hood Waters, first, .913; Col. J. T. 
Anthony, second, .906; B. Leroy Woodard, third, .900. 

The total number of shooters taking part in the tournament was 
fifty-two. Average entry first day, 30.2; average entry second day, 
day, 17.7. The total amount of money divided in purses was $535.40. 
9,730 targets were trapped during the tournament. 


Recapitulation, 


In the table as outlined below will be found a summary of the 
work accomplished during the season of 1899: 
Shooters taking part............. coece 
Live birds trapped. 
Targets trapped \ 
Money divided in purses.......... bpaadcs ardne di $15,102. 

The schedule for 1899 called for fewer tournaments than any 
preceding year, yet the totals as above given show that it was 
the most successful season in the history of the Association. At 
the end of nine years interest has not only not flagged, but has 
grown to such an extent that the results attained are phenomenal. 

It has been an arduous undertaking, but it has succeeded—won 
by honest hard work. 


Season 1900 Tournaments 


Clubs contemplating holding tournaments, and desiring the 
assitance of the Interstate Association, should have their applica- 
tions in the hands of the manager by Dec. 15, 1899, in order that 
they may be presented to the tournament committee for action 
thereon at the annual meeting of the Association, Dec. 21, 1899. 

Communications relating to inanimate target tournaments should 
be sent to the manager's home address, Elmer E. Shaner, 122 
Diamond Market, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Tue INTERSTATE ASSSOCIATION, 
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No notice taken of anonymous communications. 
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B. Leroy Woodard, first, .985; W. 
Fanning and L. H. Schortemeier, 


A. K., Detroit.—The cup raced for by Shamrock and Columbia 
is known as the America >. Its name will not be changed 
im the event of it being won by a foreign yacht. 


G. W. R., El Paso, Tex.—l. What is a Chihuahua dog? Is it 
only a common cur dog, starved and stunted with poor whisky? 
or is there a real Chihuahua dog? 2. To what family does the 

iri 8. To what family does the Gila monster 

? I obtain the number of pellets per ounce 

of T: Bros’, shot. from size 1 to 10? If I had better: address 
Ans. 1. The Chihuahua dog is a 

breed. 3 opaste family, Sciwride. 3. To the 
, which takes its name from the genus; the 

name of the Gila monster being Heloderma tum. 4. You 
ya Ape the information in the Woodcraft 
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